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‘THE : ROSE AND THE KEY. 


CHAPTER LIII. THE DOCTOR RETURNS. 


Tue laughter of this uncomfortable 
Mercy Creswell remained in Maud Vernon’s 
ears. She would have fancied that there 
was something odd about Lady Mardykes’s 
house, if she had not known, by inference, 
from her mother, and directly from Maxi- 
milla Medwyn, that it was in every way un- 
exceptionable. The woman could hardly 


' have been tipsy. So Mand referred her 


unexplained merriment to something ridi- 
culous which might have befallen in her 
own social level, the recollection of which 
irresistibly tickled her. 

Lady Vernon was happier that day. A 
) letter had reached her from her true, but 
hardly loving, friend, old Richard Dawe. It 
told her that Captain Vivian had made an 
excursion, he knew not whither, on the day 
on which he had passed through the town 
of Roydon; but that he had returned the 
same evening, and that the doctor having 
pronounced that he had been doing too 
much, he, Mr. Dawe, had exacted a promise 
from him, not again to attempt a journey 
forten days. He had named that time par- 
ticularly, in consequence of Lady Vernon’s 
| letter. 

“T am not qualified,” he said, “ to speak 
about such feelings; but I will say, cure 
yourself of your excessive fondness for that 
young man. You have placed yourself in 
Make the effort ; 
I spare you. Commise- 
rate yourself.” 

Notwithstanding its severe tone and un- 
palatable advice, this letter had cheered 
her. Maud would have left Roydon before 
his possible return. Her soul may have 
acquiesced, in secret, in the wisdom of old 
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Dawe’s advice. But it was the recognition 
of one beholding himself in a glass, and 
straightway oblivion followed. 

Lady Vernon had some charitable visits 
to pay, on two days in the week, in Roydon. 
Some fifty pensioners, more or less decayed, 
endured her occasional calls and lectures in 
consideration of the substantial comforts 
that attended a place on her list. On some 
days she would visit two, on others nearly 
a& score. 

Lady Vernon filled the réle of the Chris- 
tian matron with punctilious complete- 
ness. She had her great charities and her 
small; her tens of thousands to bestow, and 
her sixpences; her influential committees 
and powerful societies, and her grumbling 
and querulous old women in their garrets. 
She would make a flannel petticoat or build 
a church. 

Lady Vernon bore herself to all her 
friends and acquaintances as an unexcep- 
tionable type of Christian life. She would 
tell herself, as she meditated in her solitude, 
that she could not remember having ever 
acted, in a single instance, contrary to her 
conscience. 

Lady Vernon had violated authority a 
little once or twice. She and authority 
had differed, and she had taken her own 
course. But who was right, she or autho- 
rity? Need I say? 

Of course she had things to vex her. 
She had more ; secret afflictions and dread- 
ful recollections, of which but one person 
now living, except herself, knew anything. 


For years she had been silently, though | 
She | 
was battling with the same fiend now. But | 
was not Satan writhing under her heel? | 
Did she not stand, resting on her spear, | 
unscathed in her panoply, like the angel of | 


unconsciously, battling with remorse. 


wisdom, purity, and courage? What were 
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these internal questionings, doubtings, and 
upbraidings, but the malignant sophistries 
of the Evil One accusing the just ? 

Lady Vernon had made two or three of 
her domiciliary visits, and was emerging 
from between the poplars that stood one at 
each side of old Mr. Martin’s door, when 
her eye lighted upon the figure of Doctor 
Malkin, in his black frock-coat, newly 
arrived from his journey, looking a little 
fagged, but smiling politely, and raising 
his hat. 

The doctor had just made his toilet, and 
was on his way to Roydon Hall to pay his 
respects to his patroness. 

Lady Vernon smiled, but looked sud- 
denly a little paler, as she saw her family 
physician thus unexpectedly near her. 

“How d’ye do, Doctor Malkin ? I did not 
think you could have been home so early,” 
said Lady Vernon. “You intend calling 
at Roydon Hall to-day ?” 

“T was actually on my way,” said Doctor 
Malkin, smiling engagingly, with his hat 
still in his hand, and the sun glancing 
dazzlingly on his bald head. “ At any hour 
that will best suit you, Lady Vernon, I 
shall be most happy to wait upon you.” 

“J shall be going home now; I have 
made my little round of visits.” 

“ And left a great many afflicted hearts 
comforted,” interpolated the appreciative 
doctor. 

“And I mean to return by the path,” 
she continued, not choosing to hear the 
doctor’s little compliment. “Open that 
door, please,” she said to the footman, who 
contrived with a struggle, without dropping 
the volumes he was charged with, to dis- 
engage a key from his pocket, and open a 
wicket in the park wall, which at this point 
runs only a few yards in the rear of the 
houses. ‘And, as you say, you were on 
| your way to Roydon Hall, you may as well, 
if you don’t mind, come by the path with 
me.” 

The doctor was only too happy. 

The footman stood by the open door, 
which was only about a dozen steps away ; 
and Lady Vernon stopped for a moment, 
and said to him: 

“You must see old Grimwick, and tell 
him to send up to Mrs. Mordaunt at six 
o’clock this evening for the blankets that 
I said he should have.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

So now she and Doctor Malkin were 
walking in the perfect quictude of a se- 
cluded path among the trees, and he began 


by saying : 








“You will be glad to hear, Lady Vernon, 
that everything was satisfactory, and every 
particular is mow arranged. I was de- 
tained a Tittle longer than I expected, but 
I saw Mr. Damian. He read the copies of 
the papers, and said they are more than 
sufficient.” 

A silence followed. Lady Vernon was 
looking straight before her with an inflexible 
countenance. They walked on about twenty 
steps before either spoke. 

“We had a visit from Mercy Creswell 
to-day,” said Lady Vernon. 

“Oh! Had you? Bui I don’t think I 
quite recollect who Mercy Creswell is.” 

“She was once a servant here, and now 
she is in the employment of Mr. Damian.” 

“Oh! I understand ; actually in his ser- 
vice at present ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The doctor looked intelligently at Lady 
Vernon. 

“T wished to see her. I knew she 
would have a good deal to tell me; and I 
had some ideas of making her particularly 
useful, which on seeing her, and ascertain- 
ing that she is clever, I have made up my 
mind to carry into effect.” 

“‘T have no doubt that anything resolved 
on by Lady Vernon will be most judicious 
and successful.” 

“Tt is five years since I saw Mr. 
Damian; how is he looking ?” asked Lady 
Vernon. 

“Very well. His hair has been white 
a long time. I think he stoops a little now; 
but in all other respects he is unchanged. 
His sight, his hearing, his mind are quite 
unimpaired. He is very active, too; every- 
thing, in short, you could wish. He is 
going for a few days, at the end of the 
week, to his place near Brighton. But it 
is a mere flying visit.” 

“*T suppose you have had a conversation 
with Mr. Damian P” 

“A very detailed and full one; a very 
satisfactory conversation, indeed. I ex- 
plained every point of difficulty on which 
he required light, and he is quite clear as 
to his duty.” 

“ And I as to mine,” she said, abstract- 
edly, looking with gloomy eyes on the grass ; 
“Tas to mine.” She was walking, uncon- 
sciously, more slowly. 

“You have had a great deal of anxiety 
and trouble, Doctor Malkin,” she said, sud- 
denly raising her eyes. “I think you have 
acted with great kindness, and tact, and 
energy, and secrecy.” 

“ Certainly,” he interposed; “ religious 
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secrecy. I should consider myself dis- 
honoured, had I not.” 

“I’m sure of that; I’m quite sure of 
that, Doctor Malkin; and I am very much 
obliged to you. You have done mea great 
kindness, and I hope yet to make you 
understand how very much I feel it. I 
have still, I’m afraid, a great deal of trouble 
to give you.” 

“T should be a very ungrateful man, 
Lady Vernon, if, in a case of this pain- 
ful kind, I were to grudge any trouble 
that could contribute to make your mind 
more happy. I should perhaps say less 
anxious.” 

“T know very well how I can rely upon 
you, Doctor Malkin,” said Lady Vernon, 
abstractedly. “It will be quite necessary 
that you should go on Sunday. We can’t 
avoid it. I don’t like travelling on Sun- 
days, when it can be helped. But in this 
particular case it is unavoidable.” 

“ Quite ; of course you can command me. 
I am entirely at your disposal.” 

“ And no one knows where you go?” 

“ That of course. I—I manage that very 
easily. I do all I can by rail, and take the 
train at an unlikely station.” 

*“ You know best,” she said with a heavy 
sigh. “I wish it were all over. Doctor 
Malkin, it comforts me that I am so well 
supported by advice. I know I am right; 
yet I do not think I could endure the re- 
sponsibility alone.” 

A little pink flush showed itself sud- 
denly in Doctor Malkin’s pale cheeks ; he 
looked down. 

“T have relied a good deal on Mr. Tin- 
tern,”’ he said. ‘‘He has had a great deal 
of experience, and you know he is perfectly 
conversant with the mode of proceeding, 
and all responsibility rests ultimately, 
neither upon you nor upon any of those 
whom you have honoured with your more 
immediate confidence, but entirely with 
other people,”’ said Doctor Malkin. 

“If you don’t mind, I should thank you 
to call on Sunday afternoon. I don’t care 
to part with the papers until then. Will 
six o’clock suit you ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well, ’'m sure I ought to thank you 
very much, you have relieved my anxiety. 
Perhaps it is as well that we should part 
here. Good-bye, Doctor Malkin.” 

“ Entirely,” acquiesced Doctor Malkin. 
“T will call on Sunday, at the hour you 
name. Charming weather we have got, 
and what a delightful serenity pervades 
this place always,” he added, raising one 


hand gently, with a faint smile round, as 
if to imply that he need have no scruple 
in withdrawing his escort under conditions 
so assuring and delightful. “One thing 
only, I hope, perhaps, without being very 
impertinent, I may suggest.” 

Doctor Malkin hesitated here, and Lady 
Vernon answered easily : 

“T should be happy to hear anything 
you may think it well to say.” 

“ IT was thinking, perhaps, that it might 
be desirable, Lady Vernon, not indeed to 
quiet any doubts; for I don’t see that any 
can anywhere exist ; but merely by way of 
technical authority—I was going to say, 
that some communication, either with Mr. 
Coke, or some other London lawyer of 
eminence, would be perhaps desirable.” 

“TI don’t mind telling you, Doctor Malkin, 
that I have already taken that step,” said 
the lady. “You shall have the papers 
on Sunday, when you call, and for the pre- 
sent, I think I will say good-bye.” 

And so they parted. 


CHAPTER LIV. MR. HOWARD’S GRAVESTONE. 


Lapy Vernon’s correspondence with Mr. 
Dawe was at this time carried on daily. 

One of the old gentleman’s letters inten- 
sified her alarms. It said: 

“T thought for a time I had discovered 
a different object of the young gentleman’s 
devotions—Miss Tintern, of the Grange. 
I did not open my conjectures to him, nor 
did he speak on the subject to me. I think 
I was mistaken, and I can’t now tell how 
it is. There is some powerful attraction, 
unquestionably, in the neighbourhood of 
Roydon.” 

Lady Vernon’s panic continued, there- 
fore, unabated. 

On Saturday by the late post a letter 
reached Roydon, addressed to Miss Ver- 
non, which took Maud a good deal by sur- 
prise. It was from Lady Mardykes, and 
was to this effect. 


The Forest, Warhampton, Friday. 

My pear Miss Vernon,—You will be 
surprised when you see that I write from 
the Forest. I was suddenly called here 
yesterday by a message from dear papa. I 
found him so much better, and so entirely 
out of danger, that I sent by telegraph to 
my aunt, at Carsbrook, to prevent my 
friends going away; and to beg of her to 
stay till Tuesday, where I am quite sure 
you will find her very happy to take charge 


of you when you arrive, as you promised, 





on Monday. Pray do not postpone your 
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coming, or make any change in our plans, 
unless Lady Vernon should think diffe- 
rently. Your cousin Maximilla Medwyn 
will arrive early on Monday, and you will 
find her quite an old inhabitant by the time 
you reach Carsbrook in the evening. I 


will write to Maximilla to-day and tell her | g 


not to put off coming, and that I have 
written to you to rely upon her being at 
Carsbrook early on Monday. Pray write 
to me here by return, when you have ascer- 
tained what Lady Vernon decides. 


So the note ended. 

Maud was dismayed. Was this one of 
those slips between the cup and the lip, by 
which the nectar of life is spilled and lost ? 
With an augury of ill, she repaired with 
the note to Lady Vernon. 

“What is this, Maud ?” inquired Lady 
Vernon, as Maud held Lady Mardykes’s 
letter towards her. 

Maud told her, and asked her to read 
it, and waited in trepidation till she had 
Cone so. 

*] see no reason why you should not 
go on Monday, just as if nothing had 
happened. That will do.” 

She nodded, and Maud, immensely re- 
lieved, went to her room, and wrote her 
note to Lady Mardykes accordingly. 

“So now,” thought she, “we have 
reached Saturday evening; and if nothing 
happens between this and Monday, I shall 
be at Carsbrook on Monday night.” 

So that day passed in hope, Sunday 
dawned, and the sweet bell in Roydon 
tower sent its tremulous notes in spread- 
ing ripples far over fields, and chimneys, 
and lordly trees. 

In church, Maud observed that Ethel 
Tintern was looking far from well. She 
reproached herself for not having driven 
over to the Grange to see her. 

This Sunday the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered in Roydon Church, 
and among those who knelt round the 
cushioned steps of the communion-table, 
was Lady Vernon. Miss Tintern and Mrs. 
Tintern also were there,and Maud Vernon, 
who, once a month, from the time of her 
confirmation, had, according to the rule of 
Roydon Hall, been a regular attendant. 

dy Vernon has risen pale and stately, 
and is again in the great Vernon pew, 
kneeling in solitary supplication, while the 
murmured words of the great commemo- 
ration are heard faintly along the aisle, 
and reverent footfalls pass slowly up and 
down, 





And now itis ended; the church seems 
darkened as she rises. It is overcast by a 
thunder-cloud. By the side-door they step 
out. Lady Vernon’s handsome face does 
not look as if the light of peace was upon 
it. In the livid shadow of the sky, the 
rass upon the graves is changed to the 
sable tint of the yew. The grey church- 
tower and hoary tombstones are darkened 
to the hue of lead. 

Mr. Foljambe joins them; Mrs. and Miss 
Tintern are standing by Lady Vernon and 
Maud. Mrs. Tintern is talking rather 
eagerly to Lady Vernon, who seems just 
then to have troubled thoughts of her own 
to employ her. She is talking about a 
particular tombstone; Lady Vernon does 
not want to look at it, but does not care 
to decline, as Mrs. Tintern is bent on it; 
and Mr. Foljambe only too anxious to act 
as guide. 

They walk round the buttress at the 
corner of the old church, and they find 
themselves before the tombstone of the 
late vicar, Mr. Howard. It stands per- 
pendicularly; the inscription is cut deep 
in the stone; and there is no decoration 
about it but the clustering roses, which 
straggle wide and high, and are now shed- 
ding their honours on the green mound. 

As they walked toward this point, very 
slowly, over the churchyard grass, Ethel 
Tintern seized the opportunity to say a 
word or two to Maud. 

** You go to Carsbrook to-morrow, don’t 
you ?” 

“ Yes,” said Maud, “and I have been 
blaming myself for not having been to the 
Grange to see you; but I really could not 
help it—twice the carriage was at the door, 
and twice mamma put it off.” 

“A great many things have happened 
since I saw you—I dare not try to tell you 
now,” she said, scarcely above a whisper. 
“Tt would not do; if we were alone, of 
course——”’ 

“Can you tell me, Ethel, whether the 
carriage is here?” said Mrs. Tintern, look- 
ing over her shoulder at her daughter. 

“ Oh, yes—I saw it—it is waiting at the 
church-porch.” 

And she continued to Maud, when her 
mother had resumed her talk with Lady 
Vernon and Mr. Foljambe : 

“T have made up my mind, nearly, to 
take a decisive step. I daren’t tell you; I 
daren’t now, you understand why,” she 
glanced at the group close before them; 
“but I think I will write to you at Cars- 
brook, if I do what I am thinking of, that 
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is, what I am urged to, under a pressure 
that is almost cruel; a terrible pressure. 
Hush !” 

The last word and a look were evoked 
by her observing, for her eye was upon 
them although she spoke to Maud, that the 
three elder people of the party had sud- 
denly slackened their pace, and came to a 
standstill by the vicar’s grave. 

They had gone to the other side. Mr. 
Foljambe was leading the discussion ; he 
was advising, I believe, some change in the 
arrangements of the vicar’s grave, which 
he had persuaded Mrs. Tintern to admire; 
and which I’m afraid he would not have 
troubled his head about, had he not fancied 
they would have been received with special 
favour by Lady Vernon. 

Maud and Miss Tintern were standing 
at this side of the gentle mound that 
covered the good man’s bones, and neither 
thinking of the conversation that was pro- 
ceeding at the other side. 

Ona sudden, with a malignant look, Lady 
Vernon’s cold, sweet voice recalled Maud, 
with the words, 

“ Don’t tread upon that grave, dear.”’ 

Maud withdrew her foot quickly. 

“ No foot looks pretty on a grave,” she 
continued with the same look, and a mo- 
mentary shudder. 

“TI don’t think my foot was actually 
upon the grave, though it looked so to 
you,’ Mand pleaded, a little disconcerted. 

“Many people have a feeling about 
treading on a grave. I think it so horrible 
an indignity to mortality—I was going to 
say. I hope, Mr. Foljambe, that you, who 
are obliged, pretty often, to walk among 
them, feel that peculiar recoil; but I need 
hardly ask—you are so humane.” 

Uttered in cold, gentle tones, this was 
irritating to spirited Maud Vernon. 

** But I do assure you, mamma,” she said, 
with a heightened colour, ‘“‘ my foot was not 
upon it. I am quite certain.” 

“There, there, there, there, dear,” said 
Lady Vernon, “I shan’t mention it any 
more. Pray don’t allow yourself to be ex- 
cited, Maud; that kind of thing can’t be 
good for any one.” 

Maud’s fine eyes and beautiful colour 
were brighter. But Lady Vernon went on 
talking fluently, in very low tones, to old 
Mr. Foljambe, and she turned as théy 
walked away, and said to Mrs. Tintern, 
gently, “T scarcely like to ask poor dear 

faud to do or to omit anything. She be- 
comes so miserably excited.” 

Maud, I dare say, had a word of com- 





| 


plaint to utter in Miss Tintern’s ear as they 
returned to take leave, and get into their 
carriages at the church-door. 

In a dark and sour mood Lady Vernon 
bid old Mr. Foljambe good-bye. 

“What bores people are! To think of 
those two stupid persons taking me there 
to hear all that odious nonsense.” 

Lady Vernon did not come to luncheon, 
and hardly eat anything at dinner. She 
was by no means well that Sunday evening. 

Doctor Malkin came and departed, the 
sun set, and Maud was glad, as her maid 
dropped the extinguisher on her candle, 
that the day was over, and that she would 
sleep next night at Carsbrook. 





AMATEURS AT MOPETOWN. 


A YEAR is supposed to have elapsed, as 
they say in the play-bills of melodramas, 
since my last visit to “this favoured lo- 
cality,” as it is called in its own journal. 
Duty once more brought me to the 
Dolphin, where I found that the Mendels- 
sohn Jacksons had long since cast the dust 
off their shoes, and fled the place. But 
the Rooms flourished and looked as bright 
and spick and span as ever. 

As I passed they seemed to be “up” 
again; all the boards were out, reclining 
against the pillars in very dégagé fashion, 
with a sort of lazy, hand-in-pocket style. 
They were covered over with small bills, 
headed “ Grand Amateur Theatricals,”’ and 
the performance was for that very night. 
I at once secured a ticket. 

The landlord of the Dolphin was quite 
excited, and scarcely able to attend upon 
me. 

“He had two of the gentlemen up-stairs, 
Mr. Killick and Captain Tooley. The town 
was full of the others who had come in; 
more were arriving that night. It was for 
a fine charity,” continued the host of the 
Dolphin; “the rearin’ of an Alexandta 
wing, I’m told.” 

I repeated the words after him in won- 
der. What odd objects they had in Mope- 
town! On referring to the bill I saw that 
the acting was for the erection of “an 
Alexandra wing” to a consumptive hos- 
pital in the neighbourhood, though what 
description of “ wing” that was I wasat a 
loss to discover. At all events it did not 
much matter, as I had reasonable suspicion 
that anything connected with Mopetown 
Rooms was not likely to bring in much 
funds, no matter how benevolent the pur- 
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pose. But it seems that there was a dra- 
matic detachment of a foot regiment quar- 
tered a few miles off, which counted in its 
ranks the Killick and Tooley before men- 
tioned, with “ Little Dodd,” as he was 
called, and, above all, the Honourable Mrs. 
Badminton, the colonel’s wife. She, indeed, 
was with the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment at Manchester, but she had been en- 
gaged, or had engaged herself, ‘‘ special.” 
t came about, I understood, in this 
way: Little Dodd, passing the Rooms one 
morning, had “ voted””—a favourite and 
polite fiction for carrying any plan of his 
own into prompt execution—for going in. 
His exclamation was, “By Jove! we might 
get up a play here, and astonish the 
rustics!’” The scheme at that moment 
“sprang armed” and complete from his 
little head. “ We’d get down Timmons, 
with a portable stage and dresses, and 
‘beat up’ some of the acting girls in the 
neighbourhood.” As for audience, they’d 


make the rustics come, and “ stick them for 
seven-and-six apiece for stalls.” A brother 
in arms objected that Mopetown was such 
a hungry place, that the rustics would find it 
hard to club the amount for a single stall ; 


but Little Dodd put this aside contemp- 
tuously, saying, “they’d make ’em come, 
and deuced glad they ought to be to be 
allowed to pay.” 

In a few days Little Dodd had fixed the 
plays—Miriam’s Crime, I believe, which 
he would carry through by playing his 
“great part,” and Poor Pillicoddy, in which 
he would do the same, by playing his other 
great part ; and he would make this carry- 
ing through doubly sure by singing Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines, between 
both. But these arrangements, it seems, 
were rudely set aside by an untoward fa- 
tality. Some “stupid ass” wrote to the 
Honourable Mrs. Badminton, the colonel’s 
lady, that they were getting up plays, such 
fun, &c., and she had written back most 
graciously that “‘she would help them, and 
come specially.” This was a ukase, as it 
were, against which there was no appealing. 

The Honourable Mrs. Badminton, in her 
— had been a perfect stroller, acting 

ere, there, and everywhere. There was 
scarcely an officer in Her Majesty’s army 
who had not acted with Lord Mountfogie’s 
daughter. There were few small pro- 
vincial theatres in which she had not ap- 
peared. It was in this way that she had 
won the heart of the gallant Badminton, 
then a simple lieutenant of foot. Her 
Betsy Baker was familiar; some, indeed, 








said they knew it by heart, and certain of 
the irreverent were in the habit of calling 
her “Bet.” Her daughters were now 
nearly grown up, but in the kindest and 
most good-natured way she was always 
glad to give her talents for charity. 

Little Dodd’s face was amusing for its 
blankness and disgust. 

“Did you ever hear such a thing? 
Here’s Bet coming down on us. Better 
give it all up. She’ll take the whole fat, 
and we'll have her eternal Betsy Baker.” 

The little man seemed to forget that he 
had proposed securing all the “ fat’ for 
himself; but as for giving up the plan, he 
well knew that that was not to be thought 
of. For she commanded the regiment, 
would stop his leave, order him guards, of 
course “inspiring” her colonel, and annoy 
him in other ways. 

In a few days she arrived, billeted her- 
self on a visit to a good-natured acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Towler, and took the whole ar- 
rangements on herself. Every one knew 
Pillicoddy by heart. Miriam’s Crime was 
much too heavy. No, far better have a 
“powder and puff” piece, where they 
would be all at home, and have little to do. 
She had brought one down, “And as I 
hear,’’ added the lady, modestly, ‘“‘ they are 
all dying to see me in Betsy; and as I 
have it at my fingers’ ends, I think it 
would be the safest thing, you know. 
Better settle at once, and lose no time.” 

This was equivalent to a command. 
Tooley and Killick were toadies, and con- 
curred heartily, as Little Dodd had to do, 
with a rueful face. 

“You can sing one of those queer 
buffoonery songs if you like,” she said, half 
contemptuously, “though I always think 
they are out of place.” 

“T knew it,” said Little Dodd, later. 
“* Didn’t I tell you she’d force her Betsy 
on us, and her ‘ powder and puff’ piece ? 
You'll see she has all the fat in that too— 
some pert waiting-maid in a hoop, who lets 
fellows in wigs in at the garden-gate. I 
know the style of thing well.” 

Here Little Dodd showed surprising in- 
stinct and sagacity, unless, indeed, we 
explain it on the vulgar principle of “ set- 
ting a thief,” &c. Friends might have 
made the same remark about him, and 
have guessed, beforehand, that in any 
pieces he chose would have been found, to 
a certainty, pert cockneys in pink trou- 
sers and blue coats, or free-and-easy ser- 
vants. 

Precisely as he had anticipated, the 
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Honourable Mrs. Badminton produced a 
manuscript piece, which, she announced, 
Mr. St. Lucy, a clever friend of hers, 
who wrote for the magazines—and there 
are many clever people who do this, which 
differs a little from writing in the magazines 
—had adapted from the French for her. It 
was entitled, A Midnight Mistake; or, 
Trianon Revels. And that title figured 
bravely on the board at the door of the 
Rooms. 

Much of the above information I gleaned 
from stray conversations with Mr. Dodd 
himself, who was quite willing to enter on 
the subject of his treatment with any 
stranger. 

“The thing will be a dead failure. I 
suppose there aren’t a dozen places taken ; 
all the rest given away; the hall packed 
with her friends. I said so from the be- 
ginning. Who'd pay to see her ?”’ 

The inference was that crowds would 
pay to see him. 

“ But,” said I, “the cost of the affair; 
the hired stage, dresses, &c.” 

“Lord bless you,” he said. “Did you 
think we’d do that now? I suppose it 
would be a matter of fifty pounds out of 
our pockets. No, hang it! I stuck out 
against that; so did poor Mrs. Towler. 
The carpenter has knocked the thing up, 
and the house-painter fellow here has done 
a couple of scenes. But she stuck us for 
two guineas apiece for the hire of dresses 
for her infernal Midnight Mistake.” 

“Then the Alexandra wing ?” I said. 

“ Alexandra humbug!” he said. “ The 
thing won’t give them the price of a single 
stone. But, bless you, the hospital people 
didn’t want an Alexandra or any wing at 
all. They wouldn’t keep it if they got it. 
They haven’t means to keep up what they 
have. That was all her dodge. She is 
always playing for Alexandra wings, and 
never brought a sixpence to one of them. 
I never saw one anywhere, nor did any one 
else I believe.” 

At night I repaired to the Rooms. They 
were very full indeed, though the audience 
was rather of a mixed character. A stage 
and curtain had been run up at theend. A 
piano was in front, by way of orchestra, 
and the stalls were tolerably full. I noticed, 
however, the extraordinary number of 
soldiers present, attended by their wives 
and female friends. The stalls seemed to 
me to be almost entirely filled with ladies 
of a regimental aspect — wives, sisters, 
cousins, é&c., of the officers, though I could 
distinguish the clergyman, the local soli- 





citor, ditto surgeon, the head of the post- 
office, and a few more notabilities. 

Mr. Belman, R.A.M., who had succeeded 
the Mendelssohn Jackson family, and who, 
I believe, was on the eve of retiring like 
the same family, was at the instrument, 
playing the company in with a valse. The 
great ones, the distinguished party who 
were to drive in from Towler, had twelve 
places reserved for them. They had not 
arrived yet. Presently, however, they ap- 
peared —a procession of opera cloaks 
winding up the aisle to their places, the 
stewards ushering them. They took their 
seats, and then the bills were distributed. 
I give the document at length, as it is 
characteristic : 


THEATRE ROYAL, MOPETOWN. 
In aid of the erection of an 


ALEXANDRA WING FOR THE INFIRMARY. 


This Evening, the Performances will commence 
with a Prologue, written for the occasion, by 


THE HONOURABLE MES. BADMINTON. 


After which will be presented a New Piece, expressly 
written for, and dedicated to, the Hon. Mrs. Badminton, 


ENTITLED, 
A MIDNIGHT MISTAEE; 
oR, 
TRIANON REVELS, 
BY HORACE 8T. LUCY, ESQ. 
Louis XV., Mr. Sparks, —th Regt. 

Comte de Buzenval, Captain Tooley, —th Regt. 
Jules de Nerval (a Gascon gentleman) Mr. Killick, 


—th Regt 
Bontemps (Captain of tl the Guerd), Mr. Lily, —th Regt. 
Le Coq (an innkeeper), Mr. Dodd, —th Regt. 
Marquise de Beaure, Mrs. M‘Cullum, 


and 
Rigolette (a waiting- anehil, the Hon. am Badminton 
Courtiers, nobles, & 
Scene.—The Trianon a 
True, 1770. 
After which a Comic Song, 
CAPTAIN JINKS OF THE HORSE MARINES, 
BY MR. DODD, —TH REGIMENT 
(In character). 
The whoie to conclude with (by desire) 
BETSY BAKER. 
Betsy Baker (her original character) the Honourable 
Mrs. Badminton. 

A bell was heard to ring behind, the 
curtain was drawn aside, and Mr, Killick, 
a very tall young man, in a powdered wig 
and sky-blue coat, his lower limbs looking 
very cool in silk stockings and shoes, came 
out to speak the prologue. He began very 
hurriedly : 

“ Kind friends, we greet you once again, 
Let not—our—mimic—stage—be raised—in vain, 
Of every cause from east—unto the west, 


Sure that of charity’s the best. 
And when—and when——” 


Here he stopped and looked round at the 
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curtain behind him. We heard a voice 
murmuring something, but Mr. Killick 
could not hear. “And when ” he be- 


gan, stopped again, and gave a smile. We 
all applauded. 
* And when——” 


He at last caught the word— 


your race of life is o’er, 

You'll bless the charity that’s gone before.” 
Here he paused again, bewildered, bit his 
glove, smiled again, and finally went on: 

te our ppeteee Rest, 

1 an 0 

——— 

“A hundred miles,” repeated Mr. Kil- 
lick, anxiously, then said, with relief, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” at which we laughed : 

“A hundred miles has journey’d one, 

You’ll guess I mean fair BapMrInTon !” 

Tremendous applause from the soldiers 
and their wives, Mr. Killick smiling, and 
evidently racking his brain for the next 
line, which we heard given in a hoarse voice 
behind the curtain: “’Tis yours to give 
the draymar laws” — 

“Tis yours to give the drama laws, 

And all we ask is your applause.” 

On which Mr. Killick—a broad grin on his 
features—retired hastily, bowing and nod- 
ding. Then the bell rang, and the curtain 
rose. I have seen Mr. St. Lucy’s play, 
and so has the reader, a good many times 
—that is to say, a piece where M. le Mar- 
quis, and Jules, a lover, a monarch of objec- 
tionable tastes, and a lovely girl out of 
a convent, are all mixed up in some vague 
transaction. I will not, therefore, enter into 
Mr. St. Lucy’s plot more than by saying 
that a féte was being given at the Trianon, 
where the marquise repaired masked, and 
where the king came masked with De 
Buzenval, and where “ Jool,” the Gascon 
gentleman, came also masked. There was 
a duel at one time of the night, and at the 
end a strong body of privates of the regi- 
ment came in, holding lights—they were 
the courtiers, nobles, &c.—and all was 
cleared up. Mr. Killick, as the Gascon 
gentleman, I must own, quite eclipsed Little 
Dodd as the comic character. He was 
always forgetting his part, and then stand- 
ing with a good-humoured smile till he 
caught the prompter’s words, making us all 
laugh prodigiously ; but when he declared 
his passion to the marquise, we roared again. 
“Marie,” he said, “ you should not treat me 
so! You know me. From a boy I have 
thought of you, and of you alone ; and I shall 
die if you still refuse to be mine.”’ This was 





so pleasantly said, that we were delighted. 
“For nights past 1 have watered my pillow 
with tears. I cannot sleep; my dreams 
are disturbed with weary visions ; and, oh, 
Mary!” added Mr. Killick, dropping on 
one knee, “I love you, and shall not rise 
till you return my passion.” Mr. Killick, 
looking the picture of health and good- 
humour as he remained on his knees, we 
all laughed heartily ; and I could hear the 
sergeants’ wives behind me: “ Ain’t Mr. 
Killick funny ?” 

But the real phenomenon of the piece 
was how a simple waiting-maid, such as the 
Honourable Mrs. Badminton was, could 
have so much to do. She was everywhere. 
She was not off the stage a moment. She 
talked all through, and directed everybody, 
even the king. She told the count what to 
do, and she told the lovers what todo. A 
woman wrapped in a cloak and hood over- 
heard the king’s nefarious designs ; the hood 
was presently lifted, and we recognised the 
Honourable Mrs. Badminton. Some one 
was concealed in a closet, as the wicked 
De Buzenval was maturing designs of his 
own on the lovely marquise, and it turned 
out to be the Honourable Mrs. Badmin- 
ton. She was behind trees and bushes. 
She was entirely in the interest of the 
lovers, and had a very difficult task to 
carry out. But, at the same time, I must 
say she had ample opportunity and every 
facility given to her. One or two inferior 
parts, I should mention, were played by 
selected privates, who, justice compels me 
to say, though their names were not set down 
in the bill, played with great steadiness and 
respectability. I could have wished, how- 
ever, that one had not persisted in address- 
ing his august master as “ Buzzingvell,” but 
no one remarked it. 

Little Dodd was quite overpowered—as 
indeed he might be—in such “rot,” as he 
would disrespectfully term Mr. St. Lucy’s 
work. But when he came to Captain Jinks 
he had his turn. Even his appearance, in 
enormous weeping whiskers of a brick red, 
an immense grotesque helmet, jack-boots, 
and clanking sword, made the sergeants’ 
wives laugh so, he could not begin. 

“ Ain’t Mr. Dodd funny, Jemima? That’s 
Mr. Dodd. Lord, how he do look !” 

Between every verse he clanked and 
strode up and down, and, I must say, as in 
the case of most comic singers, such panto- 
mime was more diverting than the singing. 
He was rapturously encored, and substi- 
tuted the Ratcatcher’s Daughter, which 
met with the same reception. 
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The farce followed. There again it was 
all Badminton. It seemed to go home 
to the sergeants’ wives, delighted to see a 
genuine ‘ousemaid with her broom, and 
who told each other over and over again, 
with many a “Lawks, Mary! that there 
was Mrs. Badminton, and weren’t she 
funny!” But somehow it appeared to me 
that the enjoyment was not nearly so 
racy at Mr. Dodd’s song as at the good- 
humoured Killick: it appeared to be en- 
forced. The Honourable Mrs. Badminton 
had a colonel-like fashion even in her act- 
ing, and said her comic speeches with an 
air as who should say, “Applaud that.” 
As for her aplomb and composure, it as- 
sured one as to the truth of the statement, 
that she commanded the regiment. Once 
an impertinent interruption took place in 
the gallery between a soldier and a native, 
whose place had been taken, when the 
Honourable Mrs. Badminton came forward 
and fixed her eyes in a severe manner on 
the disturbers. The soldier quailed, and 
at once gave up the argument. The na- 
tive, not so accustomed to her influence, 
renewed the discussion, when the Honour- 
able Mrs. Badminton, who was entering 
on an arch and funny speech, stopped, and 
said sharply : 

“If these interruptions go on, I shall 
withdraw from the piece.” 

A deathlike stillness followed. 

I believe it was considered to be one of 
the most successful performances ever 
known in the amateur way. Nothing 
could have “gone off” better—the current 
phrase. Little Dodd was but half content : 
he was disgusted, he said, with the whole 
thing. 

It was a revolting exhibition of vanity, 
wasn’t it—he left it to any one— that 
woman grabbing at everything? He saw 
all the people gaping and yawning, the 
parson and all, and he thought he never 
could get out of it fast enough, and wished 
he had his seven-and-six back. The Hon- 
ourable Mrs. Badminton, however, I heard 
was much pleased, and paid us the compli- 
ment of saying we were a very intelligent 
audience. 

As regards the Alexandra wing, the 
heavy expenses incurred did not admit of 
anything being handed over to the funds 
There was posting, 
scenery, advertisements in local papers, and 
some suppers at the Dolphin for the actors, 
both before as well as after their work. 
Thus the “ wing” received nothing. But 
after all, if there was truth in the view 





taken by Little Dodd, the institution could 
not complain, as there was no intention to 
erect such a structure. 


SCIENCE FOR THE UNSCIENTIFIC. 





THERE are individuals who never take 
their walks abroad without a pocket-knife, 
a few coppers, and a bit of string. Neg- 
lecting the two first articles as foreign to 
our purpose, what a helpful little thing is 
a bit of string, both at home and abroad, 
to look no further than its use as a col- 
lector and a conservator. In a country 
walk it keeps together, in order, flowers 
with flowers, ferns with ferns, grapes with 
grapes, and sticks with sticks; in-doors, it 
unites the bills of the year, the journals 
of a class, newspaper cuttings on some 
favourite subject, and trash for the rubbish- 
heap, or for lighting fires. If, in certain 
offices, string is abused in the shape of red 
tape, what would be the state of those 
oftices if deprived of red tape’s versatile aid ? 

What the twine-spinner does for the odds 
and ends of every-day life, the bookbinder, 
and, above all, the reprinter and repub- 
lisher does for literary miscellanies, which 
may have a connecting link of authorship 
or subject, of date or occasion, but which 
may be materially as heterogeneous as 
printed papers can be. Quartos, duodeci- 
mos, loose pamphlet-shaped tracts, stitched 
in covers, or uncovered and unstitched, 
single leaves begging the bill-sticker to 
give them a local habitation, defy the 
powers of string to convert them into a 
sightly and legible whole. It is then that 
the republisher comes in, giving unity, 
consistency, and order to what might 
otherwise have been consigned to the 
hopeless limbo of literature. 

Doubtless multitudes of small publica- 
tions deserve to meet with no better doom 
than a speedy consignment to that dusty 
fate; there are others which we pick up 
along the road of life, and thrust with 
delight into our travelling wallet, as we 
would soft-shining pearls discovered on a 
lonely shore. Few flying words are better 
worth collecting than those which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall lets fall from time to time; 
and the public is to be congratulated that, 
in obedience to an impulse from America, 
he has been induced to gather together 
the series of detached essays, lectures, and 
reviews which have recently come forth 
as Fragments of Science for Unscientific 
People. 
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For unscientific people, yes ; for ignorant 
people, no; for prejudiced, bigoted, one- 
sided people, still less. The Fragments 
are not all of them easy reading. You 
cannot run through them as you run 
through a lady-writer’s romance, although 
certain portions of them are more sensa- 
tional than the most sensational novel. 
There is never an attempt to hide rough 
ground under the flowers of rhetoric or the 
sticks and straws of verbiage. Wherever 
there are hard places to be traversed, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall tells you they are and will 
be hard, and advises you to gird up your 
loins accordingly. When the trying bit of 
climbing is accomplished, he says, like a 
man, “Thus patiently you have accom- 
panied me over a picce of: exceedingly 
difficult ground ; and I think as a prudent 
guide, we ought to halt upon the eminence 
we have now attained. We might go 
higher, but the boulders begin here to be 
very rough. At a future day we shall, I 
doubt not, be able to overcome this diffi- 
culty, and to reach together a greater ele- 
vation.” 

Such frankness, combined with such 
lucidity, renders the reading of Professor 
Tyndali’s works a mental tonic. They 
often require the effort which it takes to 
plunge bodily into a chilly pool, but the 
resulting reaction of conscious energy and 
delight more than compensates for the 
effort. The professor's mind is doubly 
clear; clear to itself and clear to others. 
Obscured by no mists, it puts forth no 
humbug. It has never been the writer's 
. privilege to hear this gifted lecturer’s viva 

voce discourse, but certain he is that he 

would never do what he relates that Fara- 

day did upon occasion. Faraday did not 

confine himself to experimental discovery. 
| He aspired to be a teacher, and reflected 
| and wrote upon the method of scientific 
(| exposition. “A lecturer,” he observes, 
|| “should appear easy and collected, un- 
| 
| 








} 

| 

|| daunted and unconcerned:” still, “his 

| whole behaviour should evince respect for 
his audience.” These recommendations 
were afterwards in great part embodied by 
himself. Doctor Tyndall doubts his un- 

| concern, but his fearlessness was often 


manifested. It used to rise within him as 


a wave, which carried both him and his 
audience along with it." On rare occa- 
sions also, when he felt himself and his sub- 
ject hopelessly unintelligible, he suddenly 
evoked a certain recklessness of thought, 
and without halting to extricate his be- 
wildered followers, he would dash alone 











through the jungle into which he had un- 
wittingly led them; thus saving them 
from ennui by the exhibition of a vigour 
which, for the time being, they could 
neither share nor comprehend. 

Now Professor Tyndall, we believe, would 
never do anything of the kind. In the first 
place, he would take good care never to lead 
his hearers into a jungle unwittingly; and 
in the second place, if he had strayed with 
them into one, he would make it a point of 
honour to pilot them out of it. So long as 
an uncouth difficulty is malleable, he never 
tires till he has hammered it into shape; if 
it is utterly refractory, he tells you it is so, 
and lets it alone. 

“Let us get a clear idea of this,” or 
words to the same purport, is his constant 
and urgent appeal to his hearers when 
about to attack some knotty point. “My 
wish to render our mental images com- 
plete, causes me to dwell briefly upon 
these known points, and the same wish 
will cause me to linger a little longer 
among others.” ‘ My aim throughout has 
been to raise in your minds distinct phy- 
sical images of the various processes in- 
volved in our researches.” He struggles 
heroically to be clear, and the endeavour 
results in his being clear. Witness his ex- 
planation of the chemical action of certain 
rays of light, and the way in which he ob- 
stinately persists in not allowing the lead- 
ing principle of the undulatory theory of 
light to be forgotten. 

“Herel would ask you to make familiar to 
your minds the idea that no chemical action 
can be produced by a ray, that does not in- 
volve the destruction of the ray. But the 
term ‘ray’ is unsatisfactory to us at present, 
when our desire is to abolish all vagueness, 
and to fix a definite physical significance to 
each of our terms. Abandoning the term 
‘ray’ as loose and indefinite, we have to 
fix our thoughts upon the waves of light, 
and to render clear to our minds that those 
waves, which produce chemical action, do 
so by dclivering up their own motion to the 
molecules which they decompose.” 

Or let us take polarised light as an ex- 
ample. Most educated persons have heard 
of polarised light ; they certainly see it every 
day, as their attendants talk prose, without 
knowing it. They may perhaps have seen 
its brilliant effects displayed in the micro- 
scope of some ingenious neighbour. But 
ask them in what respect polarised differs 
from unpolarised light, and they will be 
hard put to give an answer. The present 
writer has seen no auswer to the question 
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to be compared, in respect to clearness and 
capability of popular comprehension, with 
Professor Tyndall’s explanation. - “ There 
is another subject connected with our firma- 
ment, of a more subile and recondite cha- 
racter than even its colour. I mean what 
Herschel calls that ‘mysterious and beau- 
tiful phenomenon,’ the polarisation of the 
light of the sky. The polarity of a magnet 
consists in its two-endedness, both ends, or 
poles, acting in opposite ways. Polar forces, 
as most of you know, are those in which 
the duality of attraction and repulsion is 
manifested. And a kind of two-sidedness, 
noticed by Huygens, commented on by 
Newton, and discovered by a French 
philosopher, named Malus, in a beam of 
light which had been reflected from one 
of the windows of the Luxembourg Palace 
in Paris, receives the name of polarisation.” 
In short, a beam of polarised light has two 
sides, which differ from each other in their 
nature, qualities, and effects. If the beam 
is flat and broad, like the blade of a knife, 
one side is sharp and thin, as it were, the 
other flat and blunt; if the beam were 
cylindrical like a walking-stick, or square 
like a draper’s measure, one-half of it 
might consist of wood, the other of barley- 
sugar. The opposite sides of a polarised 
beam of light differ quite as much as that. 

This clearness is a natural consequence 
of Professor Tyndall’s writings being emi- 
nently truthful. It may be too much to 
assert that everymuddle-headed or muddle- 
tongued person is untruthful, but certain it 
is that all uncandid, insincere persons, all 
rogues, swindlers, and intriguers, are ob- 
secure, involved, contradictory, and often 
unintelligible in their sayings. ‘‘ Speech 
was given to man to hide his thoughts,” 
said one of theartfullestof men. Professor 
Tyndall is too good a philosopher, and too 
kind-hearted, to hit any fellow-philosopher 
hardly ; but is there no well-known con- 
temporary writer open to some such a re- 
mark as this? “ A favourite theory—the 
desire to establish or avoid a certain result 
—can so warp the mind as to destroy its 
power of estimating facts. I have known 
men to work for years under a fascination 
of this kind, unable to extricate themselves 
from its fatal influence. They had certain 
data, but not, as it happened, enough. 
They supplemented the data, and went 
wrong. From that hour their intellects were 
so blinded to the perception of adverse 
phenomena, that they never reached truth.” 

What Professor Tyndall knows, he does 
know, and says that he knows it, and why. 





What he does not know he has the courage 
to state that he does not—adding, perhaps, 
that he is not ever likely to know. “Of 
the inner quality that enables matter to 
attract matter, we know nothing.” While 
he feels a natural pride in scientific achieve- 
ment—while he regards science as the most 
powerful instrument of intellectual culture 
as well as the most powerful ministrant to 
the material wants of men—if you ask him 
whether science has solved, or is likely in 
our day to solve, the problem of this uni- 
verse, he is obliged to shake his head in 
doubt. As far as he can see, there is no 
quality in the human intellect which is fit 
to be applied to the solution of the problem. 
It is entirely beyond us. He compares 
the mind of man to a musical instrument 
with a certain range of notes, beyond which, 
in both directions, we have an infinitude of 
silence. The phenomena of matter and force 
lie within our intellectual range; but behind, 
and above, and around all, the real mystery 
of this universe lies unsolved, and, as far as 
we are concerned, is incapable of solution. 

Doctor Tyndall once walked down Re- 
gent-street with a man of great gifts and 
acquirements, discussing with him varicus 
theological questions. He could not accept 
his views of the origin and destiny of the 
universe, nor was he prepared to enunciate 
any views of his own. His friend turned 
to him at length and said, “ You surely 
must have a theory of the universe.” That 
he should in one way or another have solved 
this mystery of mysteries, seemed to the 
speaker a matter of course. “I have not 
even a theory of magnetism,” was the 
modest reply. 

The human brain is said to be the instru- 
ment of thought and feeling; when we are 
hurt, the brain feels it; when we ponder, 
it is the brain that thinks; when our pas- 
sions or affections are excited, it is through 
the instrumentality of the brain. But at 
this point Professor Tyndall very properly 
asks for a little more precision. How does 
consciousness infuse itself into the problem ? 
Granted that a definite thought, and a 
definite molecular action in the brain, 
occur simultaneously, we should be as far 
as ever from the solution of the problem, 
“ How are these physical processes con- 
nected with the facts of consciousness ?” 
The chasm betwten the two classes of phe- 
nomena would still remain intellectually 
impassable. Let the consciousness of love, 
for example, be associated with a right- 
handed spiral motion of the molecules of 
the brain, and the consciousness of hate with 
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a left-handed spiral motion. We should 
then know, when we love, that their motion 
is in one direction, and, when we hate, that 
their motion is in the other direction; but 
the “ wy ?” would remain as unanswerable 
as before. 

The problem of the connexion of body 
and soul is as insoluble in its modern form 
as it was in the pre-scientific ages. Phos- 
phorus is known to enter into the compo- 
sition of the human brain, and a trenchant 
German writer has exclaimed: “ Ohne 
Phosphor, kein Gedanke”—“ No thought, 
without phosphorus.” That may or may 
not be the case; but even if we knew it 
to be the case, the knowledge would not 
lighten our darkness. On both sides of the 
zone here assigned to the materialist, he 
is equally helpless. If youask him whence 
is “ matter?” who or what divided it into 
molecules ? who or what impressed upon 
them the necessity of running into organic 
forms ? he has no answer. Science is mute 
in reply to these questions. 

We travel with confidence under such a 
guide, and do not hesitate to inspect with 
him the objects that happen to le in our 
path. Dust, oh! If you step aside at the 
cry, still remain near enough to take a peep 
at it. For what is dust? As sand is a 
highly elaborate preparation of sundry 
rocks and other hard portions of the ter- 
restrial crust, dust is a still more elaborate 
form, both of organic and inorganic matter. 
Dust is, partly, what we have been, bodily 
speaking, and what we shall be. Ashes, we 
return to ashes; dust, we return to dust. 
Dust comprises carbonate of lime, mag- 
nesia, iron, carbon, organisable matter, 
which may become first a grain of wheat 
or a cabbage, and then a fractional part 
of aman. In the shape of dust which is 
blown about the streets, we may inhale 
our ancestors, and be inhaled by our pos- 
terity. Great Cesar, dead and turned to 
clay, is just as likely to form a dust-cloud 
on a summer’s as to stop a hole on a win- 
ter’s day. Dust is despised only by the 
ignorant; but whoever has possessed a 
microscope of even moderate pretensions, 
will take an interest in, and feel a respect 
for, dust. Dust, independently of its in- 
trinsic nature, derives value from its mere 
mechanical qualities. ‘ A bushel of March 
dust is worth a king’s ransom.” What 


would become of the farmer and the gar- 
dener, and what, consequently, would be- 
come of all civilised peoples, if dust were 
not, except liquefied as mud or solidified 
as rock ? 





Of the curiosities and marvels of dust 
we learn not a little from Doctor Tyndall's 
Fragments, which may be looked upon 
themselves as a sort of scientific dust, 
although the grains are of quite appreciable 
magnitude and importance. 

Dust is such a thorough Paul Pry, so in- 
trusive, so all-pervading, that there is some 
foundation for Night Thought Young’s 
hypothesis of a universe of dust, except 
that each particular atom does not dance, 
as he imagined, according to its own de- 
vices, but according to law. The air on 
the top of Mont Blanc contains dust; but 
the acme and concentration of dirt is the 
atmosphere of London, enveloped by which 
it is-impossible for anybody to be quite 
clean, outsideorin. Solar light, in passing 
through a dark room, reveals its track by 
illuminating the dust floating in the air ; 
if there were no dust, no track would be 
visible. Professor Tyndall, who has a keen 
eye for the beautiful, says that, on a day 
of transient shadows, there was something 
almost magical in the rise and dissolution 
of the luminous beams among the scaffold- 
ing poles of the Royal Albert Hall. 

To carry out his researches on the de- 
composition of vapours by light, he was 
compelled to remove all dust from his ex- 
perimental tubes. It was no easy matter 
todo so. At last, prior to admitting the 
air, he carefully caused it to pass over 
a spirit-lamp flame. The floating parti- 
cles no longer appeared, having been burnt 
up by the flame. Those particles were, 
therefore, of organic origin. He was 
by no means prepared for this result; for 
he had thought that the dust of our air 
was, in great part, inorganic and non-com- 
bustible. The organic origin of a great 
portion of our floating and suspended dust 
is of vast importance, in more ways than 
one. It is productive both of good and 
evil. Oxyhydrogen flame, scarcely visible 
in the air of a room, would be still less so 
if it could be burnt in an absolutely clean 
atmosphere. Such flames are made lumi- 
nous by the dust inthe air. In very dusty 
climates, there can be no doubt that the 
particles so diffused act as a manure in the 
course of time, and likewise supply, in the 
crannies and on the ledges of rocks, a 
scanty soil which furnishes the means of a 
commencement of vegetation. 

Dust is the cause of the lovely colour of 
the azure firmament. In fact, sky-blue 
may be produced by exceedingly minute 
particles of any kind of matter. To the 
same cause are to be ascribed the effects by 
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which distance lends enchantment to the 
view. Professor Tyndall makes an artificial 
sky more perfect than the real one. In 


mountainous countries, hills at no great | 


distance are rendered almost invisible by 
haze. It will be understood that it is not 
the interposition of the haze as an opaque 
body that renders the mountains indistinct, 
but that it is the light of the haze which 
dims and bewilders the eye, and thus 
weakens the definition of the objects seen 
through it. Artists take notice of these 
phenomena under the name of aérial per- 
spective. The haze varies with the tem- 
perature and humidity of the atmosphere. 
At certain times and places it is almost as 
blue as the sky itself, but to see its colour 
the attention must be withdrawn from the 
mountains and from the trees which cover 
them. In point of fact, the haze is a piece 
of more or less perfect sky; it is produced 
in the same manner, and is subject to the 
same laws, as the firmament itself. We 
live in the sky, not under it. 

Dust acquires a fearful interest, when 
we regard it as an agent in spreading dis- 
ease. Professor Tyndall believes there are 
the strongest grounds for holding con- 
tagious matter to be “ particulate,’ and, 
further, that the particles are, to all intents 
and purposes, germs, exhibiting, as they 
do, the fundamental characters of propa- 
gating their own kind through countless ge- 
nerations, and over vast geographical areas. 
Their life and reproduction run parallel to, 
and are an incident of, the life of man him- 
self. He does not doubt the ability of these 
particles to scatter light, nor that the 
means by which the visible floating dust of 
our air is arrested will also be found effec- 
tual in arresting contagion. Doctor Wil- 
liam Budd states: “As to the germ theory 
itself, that is a matter on which I have long 
since made up my mind. From the day 
when I first began to think upon these 
subjects I have never had a doubt that the 
specific cause of contagious fevers must be 
living organisms”—dust alive. 





ROME. 1870. 


WRITTEN ON THE EVE OF THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
ITALIAN TROOPS INTO ROME. 


TurERE is a picture I remember well, 

A fresco, fading in my Southern home, 

A woman sleeping on the burning sand, 

While baleful sunset vapours fill the land, 
A type of thee, O Rome! 


The slant sun searches for her check, and warms 

Its golden brown to amber, till the bee, 

Confused by sweetness, sucks it as a flower. 

No queen, who dreams within her palace bower, 
Is throned more royally. 











Above the blue, far-off, mysterious sky, 

O’ercanopies her grave majestic head, 

And presses her shut eyes, so sadly sweet ; 

The swart Campagna stretches round her feet, 
As ’twere a carpet spread. 


Around (bold headlands in that tideless sea) 
aurge awful ruins, prone, august, and hoar, 
Void temples, broken columns, arches vast, 
Where oracles and echoes of the past 
Reverberate evermore ! 


An empty wallet lies beside her hand, 

A cross defaced hangs on her scarlet vest ; 

Forlorn and poor, she sleeps abandoned there, 

Her face, o’ershadowed by a grand despair, 
Is hushed in mournful rest. 


Unconscious of all peril, calm, she sleeps, 
Though soon the treach’rous fatal dews will rise 
Which lead from sleep to death ; soft cobweb folds 
Thus bind a captured fly in spider holds, 

Where, crushed, it slowly dies. 


The poison murders with a bland caress, 

A sugar’d venom ’neath which life expires ; 

But wake her and she’s saved. Is there no name 

Will rouse her from this sleep, as sudden flame 
Is held to smouldering fires ? 


Alas, alas! to me that picture seems 
My country’s symbol. Rome, thus fair art thou. 
Dead vampyre lips thus fasten on thy breath, 
And beauty deepening into solemn death, 

Thus crowns thy faded brow. 


She sleeps ‘mid ruins, as thou sleepest, Rome ! 
Beneath as subtle, deadly a control ; 
A worse malaria enervates thy will, 
And fate and falsehood both unite to kill, 
To soil and crush thy soul. 


But THOov art saved ; loud o’er thy purple hills 

The silence breaks, thy brave deliverers come ; 

Clear as a clarion’s note the music falls, 

And nations greet the kingly voice which calls, 
Arise, be free, O Rome! 
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Ir is not easy in any country, and espe- 
cially in England, where caste, though theo- 
retically non-existing, is a practical fact, 
for the different classes of society to under- 
stand each other intimately. And not only 
class, but sex and age form a barrier that 
it is difficult to overpass. Women continu- 
ally complain that men do not understand 
them, and men bring the same accusation 
against women. The rich, although they 
may sympathise with, and be kind and 
charitable to the poor, do not know the 
right method of getting into their confi- 
dence, and very seldom take possession of 
their sympathies; and the poor, in like 
manner, have idiosyncrasies which pre- 
vent them from thinking with the thoughts 
of the rich, or as thoroughly confiding in 
them as they would in people in their own 
rank of life. The workman walks in a dif- 
ferent mental atmosphere from that which 
surrounds his employer ; and the employer, 
however willing to cultivate friendly feel- 
ings, is seldom able to establish intimate 
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relations between himself and the people to 
whom he pays wages. What does my lord 
know of his gamekeeper, or the game- 
keeper of my lord? What does Dives 
know about Lazarus, or Lazarus about 
Dives ? What does the wise man know of 
the fool, and vice versi? Or the honest 
man—prosperous in fine linen and broad- 
cloth—of the shabby thief who steals his 
pocket-handkerchief, or of the more dash- 
ing rascal, who breaks into houses—or 
forges notes? Nothing. There is a sha- 
dowy, impalpable, invisible, but real and 
unmistakable, veil between them, which, 
though it does not hide each from the other, 
distorts the vision like a false medium. 
We neither see ourselves as others see us, 
nor do we see others as they really exist. 
It was once my fancy to try and get 
into the mind and thought of a crow-boy, 
aged about fifteen, and a very difficult 
task I found it. I am not sure that I 
succeeded, and that my labour was not 
thrown away. The difliculties that beset 
the attempt were the disparity of age and 
of social condition. I endeavoured to take 
off the armour of caste, and approach him 
as fellow-creature to fellow-creature; but 
though I carefully, as I thought, divested 
myself of my coat of mail, he was long 
before he took off his, possibly because he 
did not know that he wore any. I first 
established a talking acquaintance with 
him, in my daily walks across the fields 
where he was stationed, to a favourite piece 
of woodland scenery, which I haunted for 
its beauty. Our discourse was of the 
weather and of the crows, and often of his 
appetite and his dinner, if I came across 
him at noon, when it was his custom to sit 
upon a stile if the weather were cloudy, 
and under a tree if it were warm and sunny, 
cutting his hunch of bread and bacon with 
a single-bladed pocket-knife. Sometimes I 
endeavoured to draw him into conversation 
about a little boat, which, when not en- 
gaged with the more important business of 
his dinner, or in throwing stones and shont- 
ing at the crows, he amused himself by 
scooping out of a clump of wood. For a 
long time, however, my success was but in- 
different. He was by no means stupid, nor 
unusually shy, had a frank, open face, and 
such a development of brain, as, with proper 
education, might have fitted him for play- 
ing any part in the world, with fully the 
average credit, if not with more. But the 
armour of caste was upon him, as he seemed 
to have no more confidence in me than the 
crows had in him; and, though he answered 





my questions in the friendliest spirit, there 
was something in his manner which im- 
plied that there would be little use in my talk- 
ing to him or his talking to me, that in short 
there could be no companionship of thought 
between two persons so differently placed. 
But I was not discouraged by a reticence, 
which was instinctive rather than wilful, and 
I endeavoured as well as I could to warm 
him into confidence. If he had been only 
seven or eight years old, I should have 
tried the effect of a fairy tale, which I have 
always found to be an infallible recipe for 
opening the hearts of very little people of 


both sexes, but he was in the third year of | 


his teens, and, worse than all, had indulged 
in the masculine vice of smoking, and was 
consequently too much of a little man in 
his own estimation to believe in dragons, 
ogres, and fairies, though possibly he be- 
lieved in ghosts and witches. 

I ascertained that he could not read 
without great difficulty. Consequently it 
was of no use to bribe him with Robinson 
Crusoe; or a history of adventure with 
lions, tigers, pirates, or robbers; or tales 
of travel and shipwreck, which tolerably 
educated boys are so fond of reading. 
How was I to show him that I was his 
friend? <A gift of money might help; but 
it involved the danger of demoralisation, 
which I was anxious not to incur. At last 
an idea struck me. Coming upon him one 
sunny forenoon, as he sat on a bank busily 
scooping away at his little boat with his 
unusually blunt knife, I told him that I had 
something for him in my pocket. 

“ Sixpence ?”’ inquired he. 

“* No—something better.” 

“A shilling ?” 

“No, not money —something better 
still.” 

Thus speaking, I drew from my pocket 
a knife with two big blades of different 
sizes, two small blades, a corkscrew, a 
gimlet, and a saw. The sight of this 
sevenfold treasure drew from him the 
sharp and joyous exclamation, “Oh, my !” 
while his eyes sparkled to twice their usual 
brightness and bigness. 

“Oh, my! and is it for me ?” 

“Yes, for you! I bought it in London 
on purpose to give it you; but they say 
it’s unlucky to make presents of knives or 
scissors because they cut friendship. Will 
you buy it for a penny ?” 

“TJ ain’t got a penny,” said he; “but I 
shall have one on Saturday.” 

“Well, I shall trust you till then. 
Meanwhile you can have the knife.” 
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He took it from my hand, opened each 
blade successively, and looked for a few 
minutes with a satisfaction that was really 
unspeakable at every little apparatus ; then 
shut them one after the other; then opened 
them again; then shut them up; and, 
finally, catching sight of a flock of crows, 
broke into a shout, less intended for 
scaring away the birds than as an expres- 
sion of glee at his new acquisition. 

Wordsworth says of the sonnet “that 
with that key Shakespeare unlocked his 
heart.” I thought to myself that with 
that many-bladed knife I had fairly opened 
my way into that crow-boy’s confidence. 
And so it turned out. Little more passed 
between us that day, and I left him alone 
with his treasure. From that time forth he 
seemed to have no secrets from me, and 
talked unreservedly, as to’ a person of his 
own age, unless when I prompted him 
with questions, and led him on to topics 
which would not naturally have presented 
themselves to his mind, and which, when 
presented, only seemed of importance to 
him because I deemed them so. He did 
not disclose himself to me all at once, but 
gradually as our mutual humour allowed. 
His name was Tom Beck. He was the 
fifth of a family of eleven—four boys and 
seven girls—of whom eight survived. His 
father was a farm-labourer, earning four- 
teen shillings a week. His mother had 
been a servant-of-all-work in a small family, 
and added something, though not much, to 
the family income by taking in washing. 
They had a little garden and a pig; got 
presents of tea and flannel occasionally 
from a charitable society ; had the privilege 
of getting sticks for fuel in the neighbour- 
ing woods and plantations; got coal at half- 
price from the coal store established by the 
squire and the parish gentry ; and managed 
to jog along somehow. His elder brother 
was a labourer, and married, and the 


younger children all began to earn a little’ 


as soon as they were ten years old, by weed- 
ing in the season, if it were only sixpence or 
a shilling a week. Tom himself earned 
four shillmgs a week as a crow-boy, but 
had to be at his post seven days in the 
week in the spring season, as the crows 
“didn’t take no account of Sundays.” 
All the family slept in one room. He had 
never been to any school but a Sunday 
school; could read a little, but could not 
write or read writing. Had never heard of 
thd multiplication table, but knew that twice 
two were four, and twice ten twenty. Did 
not know how many eight times eight 
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were, but could count up, he thought, on 
his fingers, or with stones or bits of stick. 
Had heard the Bible read, and could re- 
peat the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 
Had heard of the Mount of Olives, but 
did not know where it was. He had never 
heard of the Alps, the Pyrenees, or the 
Andes. Had heard of the river Jordan. 
Had never heard of the Thames, the Rhine, 
or the Mississippi. Had heard of the Dead 
Sea. Did not know whether it was in 
England or not. Had never heard of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Had heard of Jesus 
Christ; everybody had. He was the son 
of Abraham and the Virgin Mary. He 
(Tom Beck) was a Christian. All of us 
were Christians, except the dogs and 
horses, and birds and animals. Some dogs 
were as goodas Christians—“ they knowed 
such a deal”—and he sometimes thought 
as how the old crows were Christians; 
they were so uncommon sharp. Had often 
seen an old crow fasten itself upon a 
sheep’s back, and pull the wool out of its 
back to help build its nest with. Thought 
that was more like a Christian than a crow 
—it was so jolly knowing. Crows were 
not frightened by scarecrows, as he had 
often seen them sit on the old hats atop of 
them, and caw, caw, as much as to say, 
“ We don’t care, we don’t, for such stupid 
old rubbish as this!” He thought all 
birds were too cunning to be afraid after 
the first “go.” Just at first they might 
be scared, but after a day or so they got 
used to scarecrows, and he had known 
starlings build their nests in them. He 
once took three starlings out of a nest, in 
the stupidest old guy of a scarecrow he 
had ever seen. If scarecrows were of any 
good there would be no need of crow-boys. 
His master would not let him have a gun 
to shootat the birds. He wished he would. 
Said he was not old enough; but he knowed 
better, and would like nothing so much as 
to blaze away at them. Crows were afraid 
of stones and guns, but as for dudmen 
(scarecrows), the crows precious soon found 
out as they could do ’em no harm. Had 
heard of heaven—a place where all the 
people as were poor in this world were to 
be rich, and wear golden crowns, and 
where the squires and such like were to be 
poor, and not able to get so much as a drop 
of water when they were thirsty, let alone 
beer. He did not think this arrangement 
was unfair. He would like, however, to be 
rich in this world, and run the chance of 
the next. Had heard of the devil. Did 
not understand much about him. Thought 
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he had great eyes like the red lights of a 
steam-engine, horns on his head, and a 
long tail, with which he could lash down 
a whole plantation of trees if he liked. 
Could not say as he was much afeard of 
him. His father warn’t. He believed 
people would be punished if they did 
wrong, especially if they was found out. 
Hadn’t thought much about it. Where 
was the use? Parsons understood it. He 
didn’t, and wasn’t a going to try till he was 
older, and then he supposed he should 
know as much about it as other folks. 
Had never thought much of what he 
would like to be whena man. Supposed 
he should be a farm-labourer, like his 
father and his brother. Wouldn’t mind 
if he were a soldier. Should rather like it, 
but was not sure. All the chaps as he 
heard on, who went for soldiers, went 
because they had got into scrapes with the 
“gals.” His brother always talked of 
going for a soldier when he was out of 
luck, afore he got married. If he, Tom, 
could be what he liked, he thought he 
should be a gamekeeper or a_ poacher. 
Them was the chaps that lived a jolly life, 
especially the gamekeepers. Didn’t see any 
harm in poaching. Aswhy? The squire 
didn’t feed the partridges, the pheasants, 
and the hares, as he did his horses and 
dogs. Besides, why should the squires 
have all the fun? He didn’t see why a 
poor boy mightn’t have a shot, if he liked. 
It was better to be a gamekeeper than a 
poacher, because the gamekeeper was never 
sent to quod as the poachers was. Poachers 
wasn’t always caught, however, ’cos many 

ekeepers was poachers themselves once, 
and didn’t like to be too hard upon their 
chums. Did he know any poachers? Yes, 
a good many, but he wasn’t going to tell 
on ’em. 

He often in the long winter nights went 
to the Fox and Goose, the beershop in the 
village, where they used to meet, and havea 
smoke and a pint o’ beer, and sing songs. 
They sang such songs as All Round my Hat, 
Down in Cupid’s Garden, Success to the 
Barley Mow, Betsy Baker, and Cease Rude 
Boreas. Had heard ’em sing “Tis My 
Delight on a Shiny Night. It was a 
poaching song; but they didn’t often sing 
about poaching. They liked to sing about 
the gals, and going a courting. A favourite 
song was the Honest Ploughman. Almost 
every body as he knowed on could sing it; 
he could sing some on it himself, not all. 











of it off, but didn’t like to sing just then, 
with only one man listening to him, and no 








He had it by heart, and could say some | 


a good song, and so did father. Father 
could sing prime, though he often said as 
the hard times had took all the singing 
out of him. 

He supposed he should have to labour 
on the farm when he growed up. Would 
rather do that than be a groom, ora coach- 


bitch of his own, which was a famous one 


pounds. Had never seen five pounds all 


at once, but knew it was a lot of tin, and | 
should like to have it; but he wouldn’t | 
part with Trip for five pounds, nor for six | 
neither. She had four pups last week, and | 
he wouldn’t mind selling the pups for a | 
shilling apiece. He had a weasel once as | 
he had tamed, and it used to sleepin his | 
lap and crawl up his arm to sit upon his | 
shoulder ; but it fell in one day witha wild | 
weasel, and ran away with it, and he never | 


saw it again. He was very fond of birds’- 


and the most likely places to find ’em in. 





the bravest and the prettiest, though the 


for killing the partridges and pheasants. 


shooting of too many hawks was bad, un- 
less people would shoot off the sparrers and 





* The ballad referred to is to be found among the 
Catnach collections, once, and possibly still, so popular 
among the rural classes. It describes the condition of 
a farm-labourer “ ninety years ago,” a time when the 


“the pianny.” The honest ploughman took a wife to 
himself when twenty-five. Though poor, they could 
keep a pig andacow. The wife— 


plough, 

There nothing was upon a farm at all, he could not do, 
He found things was different now, twas many years 
ago. 

Labourers “ lived very contented,” and banished pain 
and grief, and had no occasion to apply for relief to the 
parish. “ But now,” continues the song with a hit at the 
unpopular Poor Law— 

But now that I am feeble grown, and poverty do feel, 
If for relief I go, they shove me into a Whig bastile, 
For when a man has laboured all his life, to do his 

country good, 
He’s respected about as much as a donkey in a wood. 
His days are past, and he may weep, in misery and 
woe, 
| The times are very different now to ninety years ago. 








baccy and beer about.* He liked to hear | 


man, or a gentleman’s servant. He’d like | 
to be a gamekeeper better than anything | 
else in the world, because gamekeepers | 
had to do with birds and animals, and he | 
was fondon ’em. He was uncommon fond | 
o’ dogs, but not of horses. Had a terrier- | 


for rats. Was offered five shillings for her, | 
but he wouldn’t sell her, no, not for five | 


nesting, and knew the eggs of all the birds, | 
Of all the birds in the air, the hawk was | 
gamekeepers were main savage againstthem | 
He thought as how hawks had as much | 


right to live as partridges, and as how the | 


the finches. The finches did more harm 


farmers’ wives milked the cows, and did not wear | 
dandy veils, and gowns made out of silks, and play | 


Would sit and knit and spim, and he the land would | 
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than hawks did; hawks didn’t do no harm 
to farmers that he knowed on; but them 
finches and sparrers did gobble up such lots 
of grains and buds as no one knowed but 
them as watched ’em. Howls, too, was 
nobby birds, and oughtn’t to be shot. He 
liked to hear ’em in the night, enjoyia’ of 
‘emselves. A howl was as jolly a bird as 
ever was. Yes, if he wasa gamekeeper, 
he knowed he’d have to shoot the howls, 
all on ’em did; along of the game; but as 
most likely he never should have the luck 
to be a gamekeeper, he wouldn’t shoot a 
howl, even if he had a gun. He’d much 
rather shoot the crows, and the sparrers, 
and them finches as picked out all the buds 
off the apple and pear-trees, and the goose- 
berry and currant bushes. Eat grubs? 
No, they didn’t. 
not one on ’em. 

Yes, he thought he should like to have 
larnin’, if he could getit. But there warn’t 
a school nearer than five miles from his 
father’s cottage; and ten miles walking 
every day, specially in the rain, warn’t no 
treat. The readin’ and spellin’ at the Sun- 
day school didn’t do much good. He for- 
got in the week most o’ what he’d larned 
on the Sunday. Would like to be able to 
write, at least he thought so, but he warn’t 
quite sure. Father and mother couldn’t 
write. Father couldn’t read. What would 
his father do when he was too old to work ? 
Why, go to the ’ouse, to be sure—the 
union. His grandfather was in the union 
new, and his grandfather’s father had been 
in the ’ouse, and died in it. He supposed 
that he should have to go there, if he 
growed to be an old man, and couldn’t 
work. Whynot? Itwashisright. Them 
as paid the poor-rates had a right to live. 
They warn’t dogs or donkeys, to be left to 
die in a ditch. No, he had never been in 
London. Hissisterhad. She lived there; 
was a cook toa gentleman as kept a shop 
in Whitechapel. Oh my, didn’t she dress, 
that was all! Came down to see the old folks 
once or twice a year, and such a dasher! 
Such a thingumbob, a chignon some call it, 
as big as a drum-head cabbage, stuck atop 
of her poll; and a silk dress, too, and a 
parasol. It made mother stare, it did, to 
see how she was rigged out. No; she never 
gave any of her money to mother, but 
brought father a little baccy for a Christ- 
mas-box. Should like to go to London to 
live, but hadn’t no chance. He couldn’t 
do anything as London folks wanted, ex- 
cept run errands, perhaps ; but liked crow- 
minding far better nor that. Was larnin’ 
to do all kinds of farm work when he had 


He knowed they didn’t, 





a chance. Could do a little hedgin’ and 
ditchin’, and had once tried to plough, but 
warn’t strong enough. He thought when 
he was about eighteen or nineteen he should 
be able to earn good wages, as much as 
twelve or fourteen shillings a week. He 
should be a man then, and could do as he 
liked—smoke, drink, and get married. Too 
young to get married at nineteen? No; 
the chaps hereabouts didn’t think so, nor 
the gals neither. 

Such was my crow-boy’s mind as ex- 
hibited by himself in many communica- 
tions. Such was Tom Beck, such were 
his wishes and hopes, and such his views 
of the world and things in general. It 
will be seen that he was not vicious, nor 
stupid, but only inert and ill-developed ; 
and that the seeds of good were abundantly 
latent in him, if there had been any spring- 
time and sunshine to draw them forth. 
Will the new Education Act reach him, 
and such as he, and inspire the agri- 
cultural labouring class with the self-re- 
spect that springs from true knowledge, 
however limited it may be? It is to be 
hoped so. A labourer who labours until 
his back is bowed with age and sorrow, 
with no resources after that time but public 
charity, may be a very good man in his 
humble and wretched way, but he is not 
a good citizen of a free and progressive 
state, or an ornament to our civilisation. 
The raw material of the English peasant 
class is as good as that of any peasantry in 
the world—perhaps, better than most—but 
it has not hitherto been manufactured into 
a particularly excellent article, except, now 
and then, the article “soldier,” when the 
raw material happened to be drunk or 
desperate, or in the muzzy state that lies 
between the two. The Scottish peasantry, 
who are well educated, and have been for 
the last two centuries and more, are not 
contented to remain peasants. Why should 
there be a difference between them and 
their English fellow-labourers? And if 
there be a difference between the two, may 
not education remove it ? 





TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 
GRETCHEN’S FIRST CHAPTER. OUT IN THE 
WORLD. 

Ir still makes my heart ache to remem- 
ber how desolate I was when left alone in 
London. I felt Kitty as completely cut off 
from me as Fan, and when Ned was really 
gone I could scarcely be brave enough to 
feel sure he would come back. My old 
landlady, though a kind soul, was rather a 
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Job’s comforter. Ned had told her of our 
engagement, and hud said to her at.part- 
ing, “ Remember, Mrs. Rice, I am leaving 
my wife in your hands.” She was very 
attentive to me, and would often come in 
of an evening to drink tea with me. She 
seemed to think that this was part of her 
duty as my keeper. She would arrive in 
her best cap, and bearing in her hands a 
Sally-lunn of herown making. She would 
tell me about the children of her daughter, 
who kept a millinery shop in Oxford-strect, 
and she would ask me many questions 
about Fan and Kitty, for Ned had left me 
likenesses of both for my comfort, and I had 
them hanging up over my fire-place. Kitty 
was the great woman of the family in her 
eyes. Fortunately she thought my father 
dead long ago, and so I was spared her 
speculations on the subject of his disappear- 
ance. I felt at a loss just once, when she 
asked me where he was buried. She was 
eloquent about Ned, though she evidently 
thought the chances were against his com- 
ing back to marry me. She told me of a 
young man who had courted her daughter 
Jane. And he went away to sea. And he 
never was heard of again; and Jane lay 
down and died. Iused to wonder whether, 
if Ned should never come back, I should 
lie down and die ? 

I had tried to believe that my father 
must be dead. It was easier to think him 
dead than that he had heartlessly deserted 
us. I kept myself at peace, and attended 
to my work. But soon I found that an- 
other serious trouble was in store for me. 
My eyes began to fail me of the very acute 
sight that was needful for engraving. A 
doctor whom I consulted bade me at once 
give it up. With much regret I left my 
kind master’s workroom, and accepted a 
situation as nursery governess. 

My future dwelling was to be a nursery 
at Queen’s-gate. My few books and pic- 
tures must be taken down and set up in a 
small closet-bedroom, where I was to sleep 
with a fiery little miss, who had already 
scratched me for trying to kiss her. I 
had made up my mind that Queen’s-gate 
children were not like other kinds of chil- 
dren, and I dared not think of Fan, with 
her soft lips against my face. Coming 
home one evening, after completing my 
new arrangements, I reflected on these 
things with a heavy weight on my heart, 
and longed fora letter from Ned to make 
me glad. A letter lay on the table, and I 
snatched at it eagerly; but I grew dizzy 
and strange as I recognised the writing. 

The letter was from my father. He was 





well, he said, and he sent me twenty 
pounds. He hoped that Fan was better, 
and that I stuck to my work. He would 
send us a little money from time to 
time. He thought it would be an excellent 
thing if we would consent to go to Ame- 
rica or Australia. At the latter place wo- 
men were in demand, and we should be 
sure to make good matches. I was a pretty 
girl enough, and Fan would be much hand- 
somer. He would try and find the money 
if Iwould make up my mind to go. Iwas 
on no account to try and find him out, or 
to ask what he was doing. The letter, 
which was addressed under cover to my 
old master, Mr. Jackson, had been posted 
in London, and a bill for twenty pounds 
was enclosed in it. 

I had no means of knowing more about 
my father, and was obliged to be obedient, 
and neither seek to find him, nor learn 
what was his occupation. I regarded his 
money with many a troubled misgiving. 
It was some little comfort that he had re- 
membered my existence, a very little com- 
fort, but that was all. Now, with twenty 
pounds, what could I not afford to indulge 
in? I sent a present to Ned, who was 
properly amazed, and I bought a shaw! for 
Mrs. Rice. I got some clothes for myself, 
which I needed very badly, and made a 
tidy appearance in my new situation. 

1 soon found that it is not easy to please, 
even when one tries one’s best. On the 
first day, when I sat down to lessons with 
the children, their mother came up to the 
nursery, as if afraid that they might learn 
something. The eldest girl was inter- 
rupted in her lesson, and sent off to nurse 
to have her hair curled more elegantly. 

“T cannot bear to see you with it so 
negligently dressed,” said the mother. “TI 
could not bear to think of it as I sit in the 
drawing-room. You see, Miss Fairfax, I 
like everything in order.” 

The little boy was also dismissed to have 
different coloured rosettes put on his shoes, 
so that our class was broken up. And 
then her eyes lighted on me. 

** You will excuse me, Miss Fairfax, but 

I do so dislike black! A person dressed 
in black is such a dreary-looking object to 
have in the house. And I like especially 
to see young people looking a little smart 
and gay.” 
The next day I arrayed myself in a light- 
coloured muslin. It was made very simply, 
with a tucker at the neck, and a blue ribbon 
round the waist. I thought this much 
better, but I quite got into disgrace. 





** Really,” said my mistress, “this is 
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| quite a young lady. Such very flighty 

attire is exceedingly unbecoming. If there 
is anything that offends me it is to see a 
servant dressed up.” 

The lady’s mind was just as change- 
able where her children’s lessons were con- 
cerned. One day Freddy ought not to 
be asked to learn spelling. It was too 
great a strain. Children learnt spelling 
by instinct when they grew older. But 
the next day Freddy’s letter to his papa 
was quite disgraceful. She really thought 
Miss Fairfax might teach him a little spell- 

ing. At last she found out that I knew 
| nothing about the violin, which was a great 

drawback, and could not be got over. She 
had heard of a nursery governess who 
taught the rudiments of the violin. And 
really a nursery governess ought to teach 
the rudiments of everything. So I was 
ordered to pack my trunks, and depart out 
of Queen’s-gate. 

I next went as sick nurse to a dying 
woman in a grand, gloomy house in Rus- 
; sell-square. Her wits were very keen, and 
she wanted to be amused. 1 read to her, 
told her stories, and prayed with her when 
I dared. Sometimes she was able to have 
a drive in her carriage, and then we rolled 
slowly through the gay places of the world, 
and she groaned as she went along, because 
the people would not miss her when she 
was gone. She told me it was only in the 
night time that she could believe in an- 
other world. In the day time she believed 
only in the sunshine; in laughing faces ; 
in high-stepping horses and brilliant din- 
ner-tables, in rich brocade gowns, and dia- 
monds, and flower-gardens. She used to 
sit and gaze at me, envying me my youth 
and my health, my hair, which she called 
pretty, my eyes, and my very teeth. Some- 
times, when nervous from her companion- 
ship and the gloom of her house, I got a 
momentary superstition that she would 
steal these things from me in sorfie unholy 
way. I tried to be tender to her, and she 
liked to have me with her. I was alone 
with her when she died, for the servants 
were having a supper-party, and the doctor 
had paid his visit for the night and gone 
away. I did what I could to give her up 
with fitting reverence into the hands of 
her God. She left me some gay coral ear- 
rings and a necklace of pearls, “so that,” 
said the will, “she may dress herself and 
look pretty while her little day lasts.”’ 

All this time Ned’s letters had been 
punctual, and the thought of his dear face 
and strong arm had been a constant joy to 
me, so that nothing made me fear, and sad- 





ness was Only a shadow that passed away. 
There is just one black period of a day and 
a night that lies like a blot on my whole- 
some memory of those waiting, working 
years. It is not pleasant now to look back 
on it, but I have promised Ned to write 
truly, and this would not be a faithful pic- 
ture if I did not put in the darkest touch, 
as well as the highest light. 

One morning while 1 lived in Russell- 
square, my former landlady, Mrs. Rice, 
came to pay me a visit. She was accus- 
tomed to visit me at intervals, bringing a 
cake of her own baking. But on this occa- 
sion her hands were empty, and when she 
saw me she fell to wiping her eyes and 
dropping curtsies. I knew of old this sad 
apologetic pantomime, which was always 
with her the preface to ill news. My first 
thought was that her curly-headed grand- 
son had got to heaven out of the measles ; 
my next that the mother herself was dead, 
leaving Curly-Head to his grandmother. 
For either of these troubles I should have 
been very grieved indeed, for Mrs. Rice 
was a faithful friend tome. I took her to 
my own room, and prepared to condole 
with her. 

“Oh, miss dear,” she said, bursting into 
tears, “ sorry I am to have to bring you 
such news, but he have gone and married, 
he have, in spite of his soft eyes and kind 
ways; which I’m sure they was most de- 
lightful when you did not know how they 
would end.” 

“Who has got married ?” I asked. 

**Mr. Lance, miss; your husband as was 
to have been.” 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. Rice,” I said; “ what 
an exceedingly silly story. I am not such 
a baby as to listen to it.”’ 

Mrs. Rice did not like to be contradicted, 
and to have any statement that she made 
ridiculed was altogether more than her 
patience could endure. 

“* Well,” she said, wiping her eyes reso- 
lutely, as if she thought tears were wasted 
on me, and tightening her shawl round her 
with a twitch of resentful dignity, “ I don’t 
know about silly stories, miss, but all I can 
say is, as how my Mary Ann, being in 
Paris at the time on account of the spring 
fashions, beheld your young gentleman in 
a church putting a ring on a fine young 
lady, as busy as could be. And if that 
ain’t marrying, it’s what used to go by the 
name. But maybe my Mary Ann don’t 
know her right hand from her left.” 

“Your daughter does not know Mr. 
Lance’s appearance,” I said, stoutly. 

“ Not know his appearance !’’ cried Mrs, 
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Rice. ‘“ Well, there isa good ’un! Her 
as used to see him constant goin’ up and 
down my hall of an evening when she came 
for a quiet shrimp and a cup of tea with me 
in my parlour. And didn’t she know him 
when he went to buy that duck of a little 
bonnet from her as arrove for you after- 
wards as a surprise on Christmas Eve? 
Howsomever, if you don’t believe my story, 
miss, it’s high time I was a taking of my- 
self off.” 

“* Good-bye, Mrs. Rice,” I said, “and I 
don’t believe your story.” 

When she was gone I returned to my 
duties, and tried to forget her visit and her 
news. But everything was a trouble to 
me. I felt weary and ill, and terrible fears 
kept pressing on my mind. By evening I 
was white in the fuce with trying to keep 
them at bay. It was part of my day’s 
work to sit for two hours every evening, 
silent and motionless, in my mistress’s large 
front bedroom, while she slept. It was 


dark in the room, and I dared not have 
lights lest my patient should be disturbed. 
On this particular evening I found this 
duty very hard, as I could not doanything 
to divert my thoughts from the one haunt- 
ing subject. 


My will was firm, never to 
doubt Ned, unless he told me himself that 
he had deserted me, yet my treacherous 
imagination kept running on the likeli- 
hood of his having been tempted to do so. 
Why should he keep faithful to a poor 
creature likeme? It was true that I could 
love him and make him happy too, but 
there must be many in the world who 
would readily undertake to do the same. 
Perhaps they would do it better, for 
poverty is no beautifier of exteriors, and 
some rich and beautiful woman might have 
aspired to be his wife. i wrought myself 
nearly frantic between conjuring up these 
fancies, and striving to beat them down 
when they had risen up beforeme. But 
all the while I fancied that I had kept a 
fast trust in Ned. I found myself think- 
ing over his late letters, recalling words 
and phrases, and asking myself could it 
be possible he could have written so 
on the eve of forgetting me for ever? 
I said it was not possible, but I felt 
weary enough for my grave when the two 
hours were ended. I got lights then, and 
as I closed the curtains over a mirror, I 
saw myself faded and pinched, and ten 
years older-looking than [ had been in the 
morning. Ned’s imaginary bride seemed 
to glimmer out of the recesses of the room, 
and to gaze over my shoulder with a pity- 
ing smile. I saw the glow of her perfect 





loveliness, and the glitter of her satins and 
her pearls. She was a wife fit for Ned, and 
she would help him with her gold more 
than could empty-handed Gretchen, even 
with the most loving care in the world. 
Stupefied with the reality of this idea, I sat 
down to my work before the lamp. My 
mistress, now awake, lay and watched me 
with her keen, searching eyes. I had for- 
gotten her presence, until her voice made 
me start. 

“Is anything the matter with your 
lover, child ?” 

She knew all about Ned, and that he 
was my only friend. She had often shown 
a lively interest as to the likelihood of our 
marriage. 

“No, madam,” I said, quickly. 

“Then why do you look so grey and 
dead? Has he written you a cross letter, 
or is he faithless ?” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind,” I said; “I have 
only got a headache.” 

And as I spoke I determined that it 
must be the truth which I was telling. If 
I had confessed my trouble all the cynical 
side of her temper would have been roused 
by such a story. She would have gloated 
over the faithlessness of man, and groaned 
for days about the general unkindness of 
human nature. This would have been 
more than I could bear, so I kept my own 
counsel. <A long feverish night and day 
followed, in spite of my self-assurance that 
I was satisfied and at ease. Towards dusk 
the next evening I could endure suspense 
no longer. That day was the day on which 
a letter was due from Ned, and no letter 
had come. I asked leave of my mistress 
to take a walk down Gower-street to see 
my friend, Mrs. Rice. I sent a maid to 
sit with her till my return, and I flew to 
my own room to put on my bonnet. I had 
no plan formed as to what I should say to 
Mrs. Rice, but I felt that I must speak to 
somebody or go mad. 

I stood at the window while I tied on 
my bonnet. It was just getting dark, and 
the lamps were being lighted. I saw a 
figure crossing the square, from a corner of 
the side-walk round the railings of the 
garden. It was coming towards the house, 
and I seemed to know the figure. 

I remembered nothing more for some 
two or three minutes, and after that I 
found myself lying on the ground with my 
forehead slightly cut, and with a sort of 
belief that I had been dead, and was re- 
turning, like Lazarus, out of the jaws of 
the grave. I had fainted, for the first time 
in my life, with the joy of seeing Ned, who 
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had been coming across the square. When 
I got up on my feet again, I knew by my 
numb brains and tottering limbs how great 
my struggle had been. I went to meet 
Ned, and slipped my arm through his. I 
did not ask him a question, for I felt when 
I saw him that the question which I could 
ask would be an insult. He had come all 
the way from Paris for no purpose but to 
see me. No letter had arrived in the 
morning because he himself was on the 
way. As we walked along together I told 
him that little story about his wedding. 
We went at once to Mrs. Rice to set her 
right, and she gave us tea and muffins, 
besides a shower of apologetic tears for 
having ever put her belief in that great 
gowk Mary Ann, who had an eye for 
nothing but the colour of a ribbon, and 
couldn’t be sure of her own children if she 
met them a mile away from home! 

When my mistress died I was again 
upon the world. It was now four years 
since I had lost my father, and Kitty, and 
Fan, all at once. I advertised for a new 
situation. This time I offered myself as 
companion toa lady. Very quickly I had 
an answer to my advertisement. The 
answer was from a lady in the country. 


She offered a good salary and a pleasant 


home. I accepted the situation without 
delay. The lady was a Mrs. Sutherland, 
of the Sycamores, Hopshire. After I had 
agreed to go to her, it struck me, while 
turning over her letter, that Sutherland 
was the name of the gentleman who had 
inherited Ned’s fortune. How odd if I 
should be domesticated in the house of this 
very man! When writing to Ned I sug- 
gested this idea. In replying, he assured 
me that I had engaged myself as com- 
panion to the wife of that Sutherland who 
had been so singularly lucky. The Syca- 
mores, in Hopshire, was his country seat. 
He had married within a year after inherit- 
ing his fortune. 

It was a snowy winter’s day when I set 
out upon my journey, and Hopshire looked 
a ghostly world, with its tall, snow- 
wreathed woods, and white, silent fields. 
I could not help thinking, as I spun along 
in the train, that there were very odd 
chances in the world, seeing that at one 
time it must have been a toss up with Fate 
whether I, Gretchen Fairfax, should be 
mistress of the Sycamores, instead of the 
wealthy Mrs. Sutherland, under whose roof 
I was this day seeking leave to earn my 
bread. I left the train at a small, bleak- 
looking station, and looked anxiously about 
for a vehicle of some description, for I had 





yet two miles to drive before I could reach 
my destination. To my great surprise I 
was told that a carriage was waiting for 
me. I found it a very fine carriage, with 
two high-stepping horses, and thought this 
a very good beginning, so that my spirits 
were quite cheered. I enjoyed my ride 
across the dim, white country as the night 
began to fall, and red lights sprang up 
in the hollows, and the evening firelight 
shone ruddily out of the open cottage door- 
ways. Arrived at the Sycamores, I was 
driven down a magnificent avenue, sweep- 
ing between high-spreading trees. A river, 
now half-frozen, lay at the feet of densely 
wooded slopes and far-stretching lawns. I 
got a peep at the flower-gardens, where 
the hot-houses showed a gorgeous warmth 
of colour, but where the pale-cheeked beau- 
ties, whose place was in open air, shivered 
under the white wrappings that the snow 
had provided for them. The house was 
noble and aacient, and glowed at me with 
a promise of stately welcome. There was 
just light enough to enable me to trace 
the heavy ornamentations of the mullioned 
windows. Urns full of burning red plants 
were placed along the terraces, and up the 
wide-spreading steps; and even in the twi- 
light they made a brilliant contrast to the 
thickly piled snow. I was at once shown 
into the drawing-room, which was lit u 
by the flames of a vast wood fire, which 
glowed and crackled on the glittering steel 
hearth. A lady came to meet me, and 
said she was Mrs. Sutherland. 

She was a beautiful creature, about five or 
six years older than myself, and was attired 
in full evening dress, which struck my un- 
accustomed eyes as unusually splendid. 
She wore a long flowing robe of white 
satin, and her neck was heavily covered 
with chains of gold and pearls. Her hair 
and arms and bodice were decked with 
pearls, and she wore a bouquet of scarlet 
exotics in her bosom. Her face was dark 
and rich-looking, suggesting a warmer 
clime than this, yet she had all the delicacy 
of feature of an English woman. I re- 
membered at the moment that Ned had 
said that Mrs. Sutherland had been a West 
Indian heiress. Indeed she looked like 
one on whom the bounties and tendernesses 
of the world had been showered, so lovely 
and sumptuous was she in her beauty and 
its adornments. Never had I seen a crea- 
ture in the least like to her before. She 
came rapidly to meet me, with a strange 
look of anxiety and timidity on her face. 

“Tam glad you are come,” she said. 
“Tf I had known a little sooner that you 
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were coming this evening I should not 
have engaged myself to go out.” 

“ Oh, madam, do not mind me,” I said, 
eagerly enongh. “I assure you I am not 
used to be treated with so much ceremony.” 
And I wondered very much at her; her 
manner was so kind. 

She removed my cloak and bonnet, and 
drew me nearer to the firelight, so that she 
could see me the more plainly. She seemed 
to like me the better after a short examina- 
tion; in which there was nothing to offend. 
She stroked down my hair, and put her 
hand under my chin, and raised up my 
face, and looked wistfully in my eyes. 

“Tam going to be so good to you,” she 
said, “oh, so good, if you will let me.” 

“Don’t, dear madam,” I said; “just 
wait a little, I beg you. Who knows how 
you may dishke me when you know mea 
little longer ?”” 

“‘] think not,” she said, releasing me, 
“buat I do not doubt that you may be 
wiser than I. In the mean time, I am neg- 
lecting you. Are you cold? Are you 
hungry? Dinner will be served for you 
in your own apartments. May I bring you 
there at once before I go?” 

She led me through two or three rooms, 
the splendour of which dazzled me, and then 
up a mighty staircase, with paintings on 
the walls, and lamps burning softly in mid 
air. We travelled a long wide corridor, 
till I thought we had gone a mile, and on 
either side were pictures and statues, 
and cabinets of curiosities, screens and 
fantastic seats; and here and there little 
tables, with toys, and books, and gems. At 
last we came to my apartments, for it was 
a fact that I, who had been happy to possess 
a closet bedroom, had got « suite of apart- 
ments set aside for my own use. I hada 
charming sitting-room, with rose-silk hang- 
ings, and a carpet like the woodland moss. 
The walls seemed made of mirror, except 
where pictures filled aspace. The daintiest 
ornaments were disposed through the room, 
and flowers had not been forgotten. The 
fire blazed merrily, and softly shaded lamps 
burned on their brackets. A round table 

was laid with service for dinner, adorned 
with glass and silver of the most exquisite 
workmanship. I was much startled and 
amused to see that all these things were 
for me. Abou Hassan was not more 
amazed at waking in the Caliph’s cham- 
ber than was I by this reception which 
I met with at the Sycamores. My love 
of the beautiful was very strong indeed, 
and it was a passion which had been very 
little ministered to of late. 


“Can it really be for me?” I cried, in 
delight. 


“ Really for you,” she said. “But I am 
going to make a bargain: I want a little 
love.” 

“There will be no difficulty in that,” I 
said, and I felt it keenly as I said it. 

“ Do you think so?” she said, and her 
eyes filled with tears. “I have so wanted 
a little love. I have so watched and pre- 


care for me. If you love me I will be 
good to you in a way that yon little think 
of.” 

She embraced me then with a curious 
tenderness, and hurried away to her party 
through the cold winter night. 

The next day my new life begun. My 
chief duty seemed to be to submit to 
be caressed and amused by Mrs. Suther- 
land. She entertained herself a whole 
week showing me all the rooms in her 
vast house; which was, indeed, such a 
place as I had never seen before. Every 
thing was a wonderment to me, and that 
delighted her greatly. She showed me her 
splendid jewels, and her strange things 
from India. There was a _ half-barbaric 
love of brilliancy and movement and plea- 
sure about her, and she was nervous and 
timid, and could not bear being alone. But 
she was easily amused, and sometimes 
made me think of some happy savage child 
playing with the sunbeams and gay flowers 
of her native forest. The only thing that 
kept her quiet when in good-humour was 


blossoms of vivid hues. She played for 


been created by herself, for I never heard 


since. She hated reading and thinking, and 
was subject to fits of melancholy. 
discovered that I had the art of telling 


her I could cure her by the practice of this 


her next hours of gloom. 

Mr. Sutherland was from home, and I 
heard nothing of him beyond the fact that 
it was uncertain when he would return. I 
noticed that the mention of Mr. Suther- 
land brought a look of trouble which was 
half fear into his wife’s beautiful face. 
She did not know where he was; he was 
fond of going about. No letters were ex- 





changed between them, and she seldom 





pared for you in the hope that you would | 


a huge piece of tapestry, into which she | 
stitched birds of showy plumage, and | 


me mad fantastic music, which must have | 
the like of it, either before that time or | 
She | 
stories, and when her sad moodscame upon | 
simple art. When all the wonderful stories | 


I had ever heard of were exhausted, I passed | 
half my nights inventing fresh onesagainst | 


Mrs. Sutherland flushed with pleasure. | 
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mentioned his name. He was almost 
always absent, but he was glad that she 
should amuse herself. She had visitors. 
All the families around her came to her 
house, and she was fond of going to balls 
and dinner-parties, and other entertain- 
ments. After these excursions she us¢d to 
look worn and fatigued, and at times seemed 
so ill that I begged she would give them 
up. It was evident to me that her health 
was very frail, but she could not bear to 
hear of this, and almost quarrelled with 
me for hinting it. I felt from the first a 
lively wonder as to whether she would 
really come to love me, or would by-and- 
bye get tired of me. After some weeks of 
companionship with her my own heart got 
interested in this question, for I really 
became fond of her, with her beauty and 
her tenderness, and her innocent love of 
pleasure. After a time this wonder be- 
came appeased to my satisfaction. Mimi, 
as she would have me call her, began to 
lose her taste for gaieties, and would enjoy 
herself more thoroughly at her fireside 
with me than dancing amongst flatterers 
many miles away from her home. 

“ Ah!” she said, sadly, “if I had had a 
sister like you I should have been a dif- 
ferent woman.” 
| | I smiled, and asked her what she thought 
| she should have been. 
| “Useful and happy,” she said. “As it 
| is, I am nothing but an encumbrance in 
, the world.” 
| “That is a foolish speech,” I said. 
| “What would your husband say to it ?” 
| “My husband ?” she said, bitterly. ‘“‘ He 
| would think I was right for once in my 
silly life.” 

At that time I did not know as I knew 
afterwards that there was no love between 
this husband and wife. Bit by bit she un- 
| folded to me the story of her marriage. 
Her husband had seemed to love her for a 
| month or more, and she thought bitterly 

that she ought to have been grateful for so 
much; as on her part she had never cared 
for him at all. She had a lover who had 
loved her truly, and who had died; and 
after he was dead she had not cared what 
| might become of her. Her guardians had 
urged her to accept Mr. Sutherland. He 
| was of a fine old English family, and she 
| was only a half-caste. She had thought 
| that in wedding him she must at least be a 
prized and petted wife. But he had tired 
of her soon, and lived most of his time 
away from home. 

It was long before I knew that she had 
had a baby, and had lost it. It was not 





until we became closer friends, and she 
had grown more home-loving and con- 
tented, that she showed me her inmost 
heart, in which the dead baby lived. It 
had been far more precious to her, that 
baby, than even my Fan had been to me. 
I had had Ned to console me, but it seemed 
that she had no one. She wept her very 
heart out on my breast the first time she 
spoke of it, but in time she could talk of it 
quietly, and one day she even took me to 
the tortoise-shell cabinet where lay, saved 
up in smooth order, the pretty cast-off 
clothing of the little one. 

“T used to think I should go mad when 
I looked at them,” she said, “and yet I 
could not keep my eyes off them, and used 
to wander about the house with this key 
in my hand. A good neighbour assured 
me that I ought to give them to the poor, 
and that that would help to take the sting 
out of my heart. I tried to do it, but I 
could not; and I feel ever since as if the 
poor were reproaching me for keeping them 
lying idle here.” 

I suggested to her that she and I might 
spend the winter evenings pleasantly in 
making other clothes like these, of more 
useful materials, to be given to the poor 
babies whose nakedness so distressed her. 
She grasped at this idea, and soon we were 
very busy with calico and flannel. In the 
mean time, as we worked I told her stories 
of my Fan, and of other lost children. 
And from that date forth I believe she 
loved me indeed. 

One day at last she got a letter from her 
husband, saying he would be home on a 
certain day, and bidding her give a hand- 
some ball to celebrate his arrival. Mr. 
Sutherland, it seemed, liked to keep up a 
delusion in the minds of his neighbours 
that he was obliged to live a good deal on 
the Continent for his health, but was glad 
to come back, when possible, to the country 
and his wife. But Mimi turned pale when 
she read his unwelcome letter. 

“You will be glad of a little gaiety,” I 
said. “ You have not had any for so long.” 
And I kept my eyes away from her, lest 
she should be ashamed of the trepidation 
into which the prospect of her husband’s 
coming had thrown her. 

“No,” she said, “I have grown sick of 
all that, and have been so happy with only 
you. Gretchen, dear, you will be ve 
careful to be friendly with Mr. Sutherland. 
He has some odd fancies, and—and—he 
does not even know that you are here. He 
has been so long away, and it was of no 
use telling him. I had a right to have you, 
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whom I had seen crowding London streets. 
And Mimi was queen of them all, as she 
received her handsome guests. 

Almost all the folks had arrived, and 
yet there was no Mr. Sutherland to be 
seen. He had not arrived at the Syca- 
mores, when I took my place in the draw- 
ing-room. I kept my eyes on the door, 
wondering if I should know him when he 
entered, if I should guess by something in 
his bearing that this was the master of the 
house. I grew tired with watching, and 
yet I was sure that I had not seen him. 

There was standing by me all this time 
a gentleman whom Mimi had introduced 
to me early. He was one of those fine- 
looking men whom I had admired so much, 
and he told me many anecdotes of sport- 
ing life, and seemed satisfied with me for 
a companion, though I had very little to 
say to him. I gave him, indeed, a very 
divided attention. As I shall have to men- 
tion this person again, I may call him Mr. 
Field. 

My head kept running upon Mimi and 
her husband. This seemed to me such a 
strange way for them to meet after so long 
a separation. I wondered if others would 
think so besides myself. I turned from 
this thought to give my attention to Mr. 
Field. WhenI looked towards the door 
again I saw a figure entering, whose ap- 
parition made my heart stand still. I be- 
lieved that I saw my father come into the 
room. 


or any one I pleased. I trust he will take 
it well—your presence I mean—which has 
been such an unutterable comfort to me.” 

I felt a little startled, and not very com- 
fortable, at this new view of things, which 
was thus put before me. To be ina house, 
of which the master might disapprove of 
me when he appeared, was not very plea- 
sant, to say the least. But I thought only 
of the fear that he might insist on my dis- 
missal. For I had hoped to stay with 
Mimi till such time as Ned might want me. 

Mimi had now to obey her husband’s 
orders, and make ready for her ball. Mr. 
Sutherland liked to have everything done 
in very grand style, and Mimi was full of 
anxiety to have all in such order as could 
not fail to please him. She insisted on 
my appearing in the ball-room, and, to re- 
move all difficulties, gave me a beautiful 
Indian muslin to wear on the occasion. 
The pure whiteness of the dress was re- 
lieved by the handsome coral ornaments 
which had been bequeathed me by my poor 
dead mistress. I thought of the words of 
her will as I clasped them round my throat 
and in my ears—“ That she may wear 
them and look pretty while her little day 
lasts.” I wondered how much longer my 
little day was destined to last at the Syca- 
mores. I certainly did not know myself 
when my toilet was complete, and I 
owned to a foolish wish that Ned had been 
there to see the change. 

I took my place quite early in a corner 
of the drawing-room to see the guests ar- 























rive, for this was a sight which I had never 
seen before. In they poured, bevies of fair 
women, in their silks and their satins, and 
their other fine fabrics. The mothers were 
all handsome, and the daughters all lovely. 
They appeared so radiant, so happy, and 
so splendid, that I seemed to see women 
out of fairyland. I could not detect an ill- 
tempered nor a troubled woman amongst 
them. I could not follow any of these 
women to their own homes, it is true, to 
prove whether they were perfection in- 
deed, or only looked it. But I preferred to 
believe them what they appeared to be that 
night. They smiled, and smiled, and 
fluttered their fans and their laces, as if 
brimming full of good-humour, and only 
longing for some object upon which to 
pour it forth. The men, also, looked strong 
and brave, and as manly as men should be. 
I believed that I made acquaintance with 
a new race, different from the human beings 
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